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CASPAR SCHWENCKFELD, A PUPIL ANDA 
TEACHER IN THE SCHOOL OF CHRIST 


IN MEMORIAM, RICHARD NORMAN HILL (JULY, 1945) 


JOACHIM WACH* 


I 


ERE can be no doubt that Caspar 
Schwenckfeld von Ossig is one of 
the worthiest and most attractive 

figures in the era of the Reformation-— 
nay, in the history of Christianity—and 
that the attention which has been given 
to his person and his work stands in 
reverse proportion to their importance. 
With a few exceptions, only those have 
made the Silesian reformer and his 
thought an object of their study who 
have belonged to the wider or narrower 
group of sympathizers with the “fourth 
reformation”—a confirmation of Wil- 
helm Pauck’s statement that it is “‘a 
noteworthy and regrettable fact that 
Luther research has been undertaken 
primarily by Lutherans, that the rise of 

* Dr. Wach holds the doctorate in theology from 
Heidelberg and in philosophy from Leipzig. He was 
professor of the history of religions at the latter 
place from 1924 to 1935 and has taught in this 
same field at Brown University since that time. His 
recent writings include his Einfiihrung in die Re- 
ligionssoziologie (Tiibingen, 1931), The Sociology of 
Religion (Chicago, 1944), and a group of articles in 
the Zeitschrift fiir Missionskunde und Religions- 
wissenschaft (see the numbers for 1925, 1927, 1934, 
1935). Current articles are “Sociology of Religion” in 
the Symposium on 20th Century Sociology (winter, 
1945) and “The Role of Religion in the Social Phi- 
losophy of Alexis de Tocqueville,” in the Journal of 
the History of Ideas (January, 1946). 
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Anglicanism has been the object of the 
study of the Anglican, that the study of 
the Anabaptist has been long neglected 
partly on account of denominational 
prejudices on the part of historians and 
so on.’’* That leaves Schwenckfeld to the 
Schwenckfeldians, and it must be said 
that their labor has yielded fruits for 
which every student of the Reformation 
and of the history of Christianity is 
indeed indebted to them. The volumi- 
nous Corpus Schwenckfeldianorum, of 
which the greatest part has now been 
published,? will really “prove to be a 
mine of future research.’’3 But it is ar- 
dently to be hoped that the work of in- 


« “The Historiography of the German Reforma- 
tion during the Last Twenty Years,” Church His- 
tory, IX (1940), 314 ff. For the methodological 
problem of bias in the understanding of religion and 
its documentary evidence cf. J. Wach, Das Ver- 
stehen, Vols. I-III (Tibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
[Siebeck], 1926-33). 


2 Charles D. Hartranft, E. E. Schultz Johnson, 
and A. A. Seipt (eds.), Corpus Schwenckfeldianorum 
(Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hirtel, 1911 ). Published 
under the auspices of the Schwenckfelder church 
(Pa.) and the Hartford Theological Seminary 
(Conn.). Seventeen volumes are planned; fourteen 
have appeared thus far. All quotations are from this 
edition, and will be cited by volume and document 
or volume and page. The spelling in the quotations 
follows Schwenckfeld’s somewhat arbitrary use. 





3 Pauck, op. cit., p. 336. 
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terpretation and evaluation will be car- 
ried on by many, that its results will be 
taken into consideration by all who are 
aware of the breadth and width of Chris- 
tian experience, who have a genuine in- 
terest in an understanding between the 
various official and unofficial groups into 
which the followers of Jesus Christ are 
divided. Such work will be appreciated 
by those willing to acknowledge great- 
ness of character, profundity of thought, 
sincerity, and true missionary zeal for 
Christ and his cause wherever they meet 
it. 

For various reasons the time seems to 
be uniquely ripe for an estimation of the 
intuition and the message of Caspar 
Schwenckfeld, truer and more just than 
that accorded to him so far in his home- 
land and elsewhere., This country to 
which his followers flocked after harsh 
persecution had driven them from their 
home soil, having provided the means 
for so dignified and substantial a monu- 
ment to the teacher of the “middle way”’ 
as the Corpus represents, is now well 
equipped and prepared to do justice to 
the irenic prophet and thinker working 
for the very ideals to which not only one 
group but actually all American Chris- 
tians are pledged. The strongly Luther- 
an “bias” from which Schwenckfeld has 
been judged in his native land through 
the ages until most recently* does not 
prevail among Protestant scholars in 
America, where, especially among church 
historians, a widening and promising 
interest in nonofficial Christianity of 


4 Three examples: E. Hirsch, “Zum Verstindnis 
Schwenckfelds,” Festgabe fiir Karl Miiller (Tiibin- 
gen: J.C. B. Mohr, 1923), pp. 154 ff.; H. Bornkamm, 
“Mystik, Spiritualismus und die Anfinge des Pietis- 
mus im Luthertum,” (in Vortrége der Theol. Kon- 
ferenz) (Giessen: Tépelmann, 1926); Erich Seeberg, 
“Der Gegensatz zwischen Zwingli, Schwenckfeld 
und Luther,” R. Seeberg Festschrift (Leipzig: 
A. Deichert, 1929), I, 43 ff. 


past and present can be noticed.’ This 
latter fact, moreover, augurs well for 
Schwenckfeldian studies. The whole 
complex of the “fifth reformation’— 
the Lutheran being the first, the Zwing- 
lian the second, the Anglican the third, 
and the Calvinist the fourth—has re- 
cently come under new and very fruitful 
scrutiny. There is universal agreement 
that much still has to be done before 
satisfactory general conclusions can be 
drawn from the multiple facts which 
far-flung and assiduous monographic 
work has yielded; yet, together with in- 
dividual studies of leading figures and 
regional movements, a series of promis- 
ing attempts have been made to develop 
categories for the understanding of basic 
trends, types, and schools among those 
working for reform and reformation in 
the sixteenth century.° 

I am not convinced that the Silesian 
theologian has found his niche as yet, 
though he figures in practically every one 
of the classifications of types of Christian 
faith and experience which have been 
suggested. But how could we expect a 
satisfactory solution as long as the basis 
for conclusions reached on Schwenck- 
feld’s work is as slender as it has been 
up to now? (Quotations from the Corpus 
usually do not exceed Vols. I-VI.) The 
editors of the writings and correspond- 
ence of the teacher from Ossig have 


5 Cf. numerous papers in the last two decades in 
Church History. 


© Cf. R. M. Jones, Spiritual Reformers in the 16th 
and 17th Centuries (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1914); E. Troeltsch, The Social Teachings of the 
Christian Churches (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1931); J. Kiithn, Toleranz und Offenbarung (Leipzig: 
F. Meiner, 1923); J. Horsch, Mennonite History 
(Scottdale, Pa.: Mennonite Pub. House, 1942), Vol. 
I; R. Friedman, “Conception of the Anabaptists,” 
Church History, 1X, No. 4 (1940), 341 ff.; F. Heyer, 
Der Kirchenbegriff der Schwirmer (in Schriften des 
Vereins fiir Reformationsgeschichte, No. 166 
(Leipzig: M. Heinsius, 1939). 
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made the beginning of an analysis of his 
thought, for which all future students 
are indebted to them. It has been rightly 
said that we should be fortunate indeed 
if we were in the same position with re- 
spect to other leaders of sixteenth-cen- 
tury movements. Though one mono- 
graph on Caspar Schwenckfeld exists— 
in German’—a comprehensive English 
study of his work is as yet lacking. Per- 
haps the finest exposition of the Sile- 
sian’s thought in the English language is 
Rufus Jones’s chapter in his Spiritual 
Reformers of the 16th and 17th Centuries.® 
Yet thirty years ago the publication of 
the Corpus had barely begun. To sum 
up: A task is to be done and the stage 
for it is set. 


II 


There are some important issues in the 
rich and complex world of Schwenck- 
feld’s thought? which have attracted the 
attention of scholars throughout the 
ages.'° They are mostly those contro- 
versial topics which loomed large in the 
theological discussion and struggle of his 
own days: his Christology, his concept 
of the means of grace, his ideas on lib- 
erty and toleration, his views on the 
church. But more light is needed on 
other essential topics in Schwenckfeld’s 
theology: his use of the Scriptures and 
the Fathers; his hermeneutics, as well as 
his exegesis; his idea of God; his view of 
man; his concept of the “world”; the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit, so central in 


7K. Ecke, Schwenckfeld, Luther und der Ge- 
danke einer apostolischen Reformation (Berlin: M. 
Warnecke, 1911). 

8 Cf. above, n. 6. 

9 Between 1523 and 1562 not less than 112 tracts 
by Schwenckfeld were published; 1547 was the most 
fertile year (Corpus, I, Introd., x.) 

0 A sketch of the development of Schwenckfeld 
studies and bibliography are given in the Corpus, 


I] r ff. Co 
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his teaching, and that of the Last Things; 
his teachings on regeneration; his views 
on “‘discipline’’; his criticism of Cathol- 
icism and of the “Anabaptists.” Yet, 
important as it is to investigate thor- 
oughly the views which the Silesian re- 
former held on the central problems of 
the Christian faith, we should ever be 
mindful that the nobleman from Ossig 
was not a theologian. 

It is indispensable for everyone who 
wants to do justice to the personality and 
work of Caspar Schwenckfeld to under- 
stand his primary purpose, to which his 
whole life and his every effort in think- 
ing, writing, and teaching were dedi- 
cated—to serve Christ." I do not think 
that it would be wrong to designate his 
theology as ‘“‘christocentric,” if we bear 
in mind that this theology is only one 
expression of his paramount concern to 
promote the cause of Christ in and 
through his life and work. In other 
words, it is not possible—as can be done 
in the study of the theology of many a 
modern author—to abstract Schwenck- 
feld’s theological statements from his 
personal religious life as it manifests it- 
self in his prayer and his meditations; in 
his reaction to privation, illness, and 
sufferings; and in his untiring efforts 
to bring encouragement and comfort to 
others. Only if we omitted all that would 
we be able to agree with those of his 
critics who miss originality—and, what 
is really the same thing, vitality—in the 
expression of his thought. Yet there is a 

™ Vol. III, Doc. LXXIX: “Ain klarer bericht 
von Christo”; Vol. VII, Doc. CCCIV, and VIII, 
g1 ff. Cf. also: “Mir ists je an nichts mehr gelegen 
auf dem ganzen Erdboden . . . . weder dass Christus 
Jesus der ware Son Gottes in vielen hertzen recht 
bekannt unnd dass viel frommer rechtschaffner 
Christen wiirden....” (V, 351); “Christus qui 
vera et unica salus est” (II, 342); ““Unus est omnium 
magister Christus” (III, 343); “lapis ipse angularis 


super quod aedificium domus spiritalis [sic/] stru- 
itur” (II, 593); cf. also XIV, 251, 832. 
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great deal of freshness, immediacy, and 
profundity to be found in it, once we con- 
sider Schwenckfeld’s work as the product 
of “experimental” theology, grown out 
of an ever active and spontaneous re- 
ligious experience. He belongs with 
Luther, not with Flacius; with Newman, 
not with Ritschl; with Kierkegaard, not 
with Schleiermacher. Any Christian 
thinker and theologian can be rightly 
understood and evaluated only if he is 
seen in the context of the tradition to 
which he belongs. It is certainly interest- 
ing to attempt to enumerate and classi- 
fy the Catholic and Protestant, Luther- 
an or non-Lutheran, elements in the 
piety and theology of the Silesian re- 
former; but it is more important to un- 
derstand which great Christian per- 
sonalities have really influenced him. 
It is significant that, in contrast to other 
early Protestants, Schwenckfeld insists 
upon a sharp distinction between the 
world of the Old Testament and the 
world of the New, turning, as many re- 
formers before and after him did, to the 
latter as the canon or ideal for the resto- 
ration of Christianity. Furthermore, it is 
characteristic of him that, again in dis- 
tinction from other contemporary re- 
formers, he is most anxious to substan- 
tiate his teaching with exhaustive refer- 
ences to the Fathers oi the church and, 
though less frequently, to scholastic au- 
thorities.” There is no doubt that if ever 
a history of “Christianity in earnest” 
is written, Caspar Schwenckfeld will 
have to figure in it; but most attempts, 
so far, to classify him and to trace his 
“line’’ have not been satisfactory. He 
does belong in the history of the Chris- 
tian church and of Christian theology, 
but evidently not in that of the Roman 


12 Typical are the quotations in “The Confession” 
of 1541, Vol. VII, Doc. CCCLIV, esp. Part IT; cf. 
also Hirsch, op. cit., p. 148. 


Catholic church. Lutheranism is, as we 
saw before, very reluctant to reserve for 
him a rightful place,’3 and the historiog- 
raphy of the “left-wing reformation” 
is likely to lump him together with 
spirits whom he himself declined to be 
associated or identified with. There are, 
it is true, two more historically recog- 
nized traditions: mysticism and spirit- 
ualism. Schwenckfeld is not a mystic," 
at least not in the narrower sense 
of this much-abused term. Is he a 
“spiritualist”? Perhaps, if care is taken 
to use this word not, as is often done, 
with a purely negative connotat’on, i.e., 
to reserve it for all who protesi 2gainst 
or abstract from some or all traditional 
or historical or symbolical forms of ex- 
pression of religious experience. Not 
only does Schwenckfeld object to certain 
concrete doctrines, rites, and forms of 
organization’ in the Christendom of his 
day—Roman, Lutheran, Zwinglian, Cal- 
vinist, “Anabaptist” —but he insists up- 
on a perpetual protest against any ob- 
jectification of religious experience not 
genuine, adequate, and legitimate. (His 
criteria for drawing this distinction in 
principle and empirically will be dis- 
cussed later on.) Yet this negative cri- 
terion” alone should not be regarded as 
the essential feature in his ‘“‘spiritual- 
ism.’’ As the term indicates, it is the 
positive role attributed to the Spirit 
which is central in all truly spiritualist 

13 For the most illuminating study of the in- 
fluences of Luther on Schwenckfeld see E. Hirsch, 
op. cit., pp. 145 ff. 

™ Much confusion exists, e.g., in Bornkamm’s 
typology and terminology (cf. above, n. 4). We 
agree with Seeberg (of. cit., p. 157) that it is the 


“Geistgedanke” which separates Schwenckfeld 
from all types of mysticism. 

15 Cf. “Kein haufen noch anhang” (Vol. XIII, 
Docs. DCCCXXII, DCCCXXXIII). 

6 For Schwenckfeld’s concept of the church cf. 
Vol. XIII, Doc. CCCXXXIV; and Heyer, op. cit., 
pp. 50 ff. 
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teaching. Now there is nothing unusual, 
unheard of, “sectarian” (in the negative 
sense of the word) in the concept of the 
Holy Spirit and in attempts to put into 
the right relief its nature and operation. 
Catholic (Orthodox and Roman) and 
Protestant theology reserve a central 
place to teachings on the “‘operation of 
the Holy Spirit.” Histories of this con- 
cept have been written, tracing its de- 
velopment through the earliest and some 
later phases of Christian thought and 
life. Yet it must appear characteristic 
that one of the greatest weaknesses of 
modern theology, especially in Protes- 
tantism, is the lack of productivity and 
originality in the thinking on the Holy 
Ghost. As usual in such cases, sectarian- 
ism (in the narrower sense of the term) 
has thrived on this omission and known 
how to make the most of it. In the crucial 
period of the Reformation, Schwenck- 
feld was aware of this embarrassment, as 
were Edward Irving and many others in 
later Protestantism. Caspar’s theology is 
one attempt to unfold the basic concep- 
tion of the work of the Holy Spirit,’’ a 
conception which plays a determining 
role even in his earliest writings.’ 


III 


Someday a “‘Life of Caspar Schwenck- 
feld” will be written. It will be an ab- 
sorbing picture of a great Christian, a 
great Bible student, a true theologian, a 
courageous fighter, a penetrating think- 
er, a strong and yet mellow character, a 
cultured and yet simple personality, a 
man with a genius for winning and lead- 


17 Cf. V, 590 ff., 640. 


"8 The study of Schwenckfeld as a forerunner of 
pietism will be dealt with in a separate monograph. 
It is sufficient here to list some passages which antici- 
pate pietism: I, XXVI; III, 385 ff.; IV, 106, 528; 
V, 7, 212, 616, 650; VI, 3; IX, 206, 401, 400, 448 ff., 
632; X, 876, 963, 970 ff.; XI, 555, 825; XII, 543 ff., 
645; XIII, 317, 597; XIV, 65, 418. 


ing souls, a friend and helper of many. 
Until that time it must suffice to single 
out a few aspects under which to view the 
life of this great pilgrim, truly a viator 
indefessus. Unfortunately, there is no 
documentary evidence which allows us 
to write a sketch of the early life and 
development of Caspar Schwenckfeld. 
This evidence does not go back beyond 
the beginning of his active interest and 
participation in the reform of the church 
of his day. The references to his youth 
in his later writings are sparse. How- 
ever, the zeal of his early followers and 
biographers enables us to paint, at least 
in fresco, the background of his later life 
and activity.’ 

Only six or seven years younger than 
Luther—he was born in 1489 or 1490— 
Schwenckfeld grew up on the estate 
which his family owned in Lower Silesia 
(Ossig, in the duchy of Liegnitz). His 
education, the foundation of which must 
have been good, was continued at the 
universities of Cologne,?? Frankfurt-on- 
the-Oder, and, possibly, Erfurt. He 
seems to have concentrated on the study 
of law. It is regrettable that we have no 
way of ascertaining which of his teach- 
ers may have made an impression on his 
youthful mind and what kind of reading 
he may have done in these years. The 
place of a young nobleman of his family 
connections and education was at the 
court of one of the princes, in this case, 
successively, with the dukes vi Oels, 
Brieg, and Liegnitz.* Silesia, the border 
province, has played an important role 

19 Cf. the biographical data in I, xiff.; for his 
birth-year see XI, 663, 667. His mother was Bar- 
bara von Kreckwitz (IX, 252n.). Of his house, 
of his brother and sister whom he left behind, and 
the places he turned to, Schwenckfeld speaks in 


“‘Rechenschafft der gnedigen Versehunge Gottes” 
(Vol. VIII, Doc. CCCCXII; cf. also IX, 249). 


20 Cf. XIV, 876. 
at Cf. the later (1533) reference, IV, 781. 
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in the political, cultural, and religious 
history of the German Reich from the 
days of the Mongolian invasion to the 
present. Depending upon the force with 
which the central imperial power made 
itself felt, the dynasts were more or less 
free masters in their territories, a change 
to greater assertion of the imperial gov- 
ernment and a tightening of its influ- 
ence upon the religious affairs of the 
border provinces during the early phase 
of Schwenckfeld’s reforming activity 
was to have a decisive influence upon his 
personal destiny. During his service at 
court he frequently stayed at his estate, 
the administration of which later passed 
into the hands of his brother. 

The connection between Luther’s re- 
forming activities and his own religious 
interests and theological studies cannot 
be accurately determined. We know that 
in 1519 Caspar read daily a portion (four 
chapters) of the Scriptures; that the 
struggle against the abuse of indulgences 
in 1517-18 was followed with attention 
by Schwenckfeld. In 1522 or 1523 he 
left the court. Again we are not sure 
what part the deficiency of his hearing 
and what part his religious views played 
in this decision. Unfortunately, it is also 
impossible to trace the development of 
the latter up to the time of his corre- 
spondence with Hess and the writing of 
the Christian Admonition, addressed to 
the Bishop of Breslau. This prince had 
decided on a course of reform for his 
country in 1521. In 1524 the former 
courtier received a mandate to assist in 
this attempt. Schwenckfeld had visited 
Wittenberg in 1521-22 and had met 
Melanchthon, Bugenhagen, Jonas, and 
also Karlstadt on that occasion, but not 
Luther. During his second visit, which 
occurred after the publication of his 
Admonition (1524), he conferred with the 
great reformer and his associates, and 


we are fortunate in being able to recon- 
struct the conversation on the basis of 
the Silesian visitor’s diary.” These rela- 
tions with Luther deteriorated after 
Schwenckfeld’s criticism of his eucharis- 
tic views and the course of the Lutheran 
reformation. Meanwhile, Caspar must 
have had a decisive religious experience 
—“eine gniidige Heimsuchung’’?’—the 
references to which were interpreted by 
the Wittenbergers as a claim to extra- 
ordinary personal revelations. One of the 
most important, though shorter, of 
Schwenckfeld’s treatises—De cursu verbi 
Dei—was written in 1527.7* This work 
and one on the Eucharist were published 
without the author’s consent, though 
with friendly intention, by Oecolam- 
padius and Zwingli, respectively.5 A 
rapprochement is noticeable between 
the Silesian reformer and the Swiss, 
after the controversies with Wittenberg. 
Schwenckfeld was invited by the Duke 
of Liegnitz to submit suggestions for the 
changes of the church order in his ter- 
ritory (1528). Meanwhile, attacks on the 
lay reformer increased: he was accused 
of making common cause with the Ana- 
baptists and incurred especially the 
hostility of King Ferdinand of Bohemia. 
In order not to compromise his protector, 
Caspar Schwenckfeld decided—in 1529 
—to leave his native province, and he 
was never to see it again. 

The second half of his life he spent 
in exile. At first, he found hospitality 
in some of the free cities of southwest- 
ern Germany, mainly in Strassburg, 
Augsburg, and Ulm. During this time 
Schwenckfeld carried on his work of 

22 Vol. II, Doc. XVIII. 23 IV, 775; V, 100. 

24 Vol. IT, Doc. XLI. 

*sHis relation to Zwingli is discussed by 
Schwenckfeld in Vol. XIV, Doc. DCCCCXII. 

26Cf, IV, 822, and V, 309, where Butzer’s and 


Zwingli’s roles are discussed; cf. also Hirsch, of. cit., 
p. 164. 
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writing and speaking for his cause. 
Though living quietly with the friends 
who offered him shelter, he partici- 
pated in colloquiums and discussions 
to which he was invited or in which 
he desired to participate.?? He incurred 
the growing enmity of the official preach- 
ers, Lutheran and Reformed of various 
persuasions, his most formidable ad- 
versaries being Martin Butzer, Ambrosi- 
us Blaurer, and Martin Frecht.2* The 
retirement at Ulm was _ highlighted 
by the start of a new controversy, 
this time on the Christological question 
(from 1538 on). After having been 
officially condemned by the conference 
of prominent theologians under the 
leadership of Melanchthon at Schmal- 
kalden (1530), Schwenckfeld found 
himself involved in a sharp and pro- 
longed dispute, first, with the Swiss 
theologian, Joachim von Watt (Vadi- 
anus), and later with the Lutheran dog- 
matician, Matthias Flacius Illyricus.”9 
Proscribed by the assembly of Protes- 
tant authorities (Sténde) at Naumburg 
(1554) and previously threatened by the 
stipulations of the Interim (1548), the 
lay reformer led an ever more precarious 
and hidden existence. Frequently chang- 
ing his abode—country-estates, burgh- 
ers’ homes, monasteries—he suffered 
from various physical ailments toward 
the close of his life.3° Yet as his character 
remained unchanged under all these 


27For a testimony of the impression that 
Schwenckfeld’s manners and behavior made upon 


his adversaries cf. V, 97. 

28 Blaurer is called (V, 303) Schwenckfeld’s first 
enemy on earth after Butzer. 

29 Cf, esp. XIII, 217 ff., 301 ff., 361 ff., 508 ff., 
525 ff., 548 ff., 732 ff., 907 ff. 

3° Cf, IX, 821f., 1020; X, 923; XI, 509, 522, 
y72f., 878 ff.; XIII, 267. Yet the years 1546-47 
were the most productive period of Schwenckfeld’s 
religious activity (X, xi). On his pseudonyms 
(“Grisswarter,” “Eliander’’) cf. XI, 546, 551. 


hardships and persecutions, he never 
ceased to call as many as would hear 
him by word or letter to Christ and the 
gospel of the renewing and regenerating 
Spirit, to comfort the afflicted, and to 
help the seekers of truth.*' It was at 
Ulm in the house of his friends, the 
Steichers, that Caspar Schwenckfeld 
died on December 10, 1561, in the pres- 
ence of several of his followers; his pass- 
ing and his burial were kept strictly 
secret.5* He never married, “for reasons 
satisfactory to himself.’’3 


IV 


In an age in which epistolary com- 
munication was infinitely more de- 
veloped than in our own, in which cor- 
respondence would, in addition to the 
conveying of personal news, always tend 
to blossom into the most elaborate and 
comprehensive statement of the writer’s 
views on whatever subject was dear to 
his heart or mind and into a refutation 
of opposite ideas—even in such an age, 
Schwenckfeld’s correspondence is ex- 
ceptional.** True, the-—partly voluntary 
—lack of ‘‘official” duties and responsi- 
bilities left to the reformer the best part 
of his time to be devoted to conceiving 
and writing the innumerable larger and 
smaller epistles which form so important 
an addition to his formal treatises, 
pamphlets, and books.** There is com- 

3t In his letter (to J. S. Werner), ‘“The School of 


Christ,” (January 1, 1545): “Das heisst die Schule 


Christi, die Christen sein die Schiiler, Christus ist 
der Meister, sine lehre ist die einschreibung des 


Gesetzes .... in die taffeln des hertzens” (Vol. [X, 
Doc. CCCCLXI). 

32 XT, 840 f.; XIT, 358. 

33 I, 440; cf. also X, 26. 

34 On the Suderman Codex (“Epistolar’’) cf. IX, 
116 ff. Schwenckfeld wrote as many as twenty 
letters a week (XII, 24). 

3s Cf. the “Ratio vocationis meae” (XI, 968 f.) 


and the beautiful admonition on patience (Vol. V, 
Doc. CCXXXIX). 
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fort in the idea that this wanderer for 
over thirty years, who had no perma- 
nent home after he left his own, was yet 
the center of a vivid and thoroughly 
productive exchange of letters, which 
secured to him an otherwise impossible 
participation in the religious, intellec- 
tual, and spiritual life of his times; in the 
welfare and actions of his friends; and 
in the struggle against all that was ob- 
jectionable, repulsive, or odious to him. 
It is in this correspondence that we come 
to realize that this man who was in- 
volved in so many controversies and to 
whom so much injustice was done was 
singularly free from hate. He condemns 
actions, practices, and views, but he does 
not condemn people, not even his bitter 
adversaries. In this respect the tenor of 
Schwenckfeld’s correspondence reminds 
one much more of the letters of the 
humanists than of some of the great 
reformer’s missives. “Suaviter in modo, 
fortiter in re’—how well do these two 
go together in the expression which the 
Silesian nobleman gives to his mind! 
“In charitate logquamur cum fratre.”%° 
It is this combination of courage, forti- 
tude, and dignity, on the one hand and 
true humility and clemency, on the other 
hand, which distinguishes the knight 
from Ossig from some “Anabaptist” 
leaders, as well as from Luther, Zwingli, 
and Calvin.37? It is this attitude which 
gives a true ring to the frequent quota- 
tions from the Scriptures and references 
to primitive Christianity in Schwenck- 
feld’s writing, because we know they are 
not used to cover up methods and pro- 
cedures at variance with the spirit of the 
great Example and yet they do not flow 
from the pen of one who is altogether 


36T, 35. 

37 Cf. the statement of J. S. Zabern: An arch- 
heretic (Erizketzer) if one asks hisenemies, a saint if 
one reads him (that is Schwenckfeld) (I, xv). 


alien to the world, owing to tempera- 
ment or lack of education in the knowl- 
edge of its ways. 

The editors of the Corpus Schwenck- 
feldianorum have done well to call at- 
tention to the unique place which will 
have to be accorded to the Silesian re- 
former as a stylist. ‘“The Latinity,” they 
say of one of his earliest letters, “is as- 
suredly equal if not superior to any ex- 
ample of the literature of correspondence 
in his period. Neither the Ciceronians 
nor the Erasmians captured him; there 
is no imitative quality in it, it is as 
fresh and original as any bit of dead 
language can be.’’® “Next to Luther 
there is no more eminent master and 
former of German style than Schwenck- 
feld.’’? In his mother-tongue he exhibits 
a mastery of expression which would in 
itself be a subject worthy of a mono- 
graphic study. Though some of his 
favorite ideas recur like leitmotivs 
through the hundreds of letters he wrote, 
he carefully fits their expression to the 
recipient’s status, character, and rela- 
tionship to him.*° Schwenckfeld is a 
master of the word. He presents his ar- 
guments forcefully, logically, and con- 
sistently—yet ad personam. His presen- 
tation reflects the vividness, imagina- 
tion, and freshness of his thought. His 
erudition, though unmistakable, is never 
thrust upon the reader. The coarseness 
which mars the communications of so 
many of his contemporaries is entirely 
absent from his epistles. Fine metaphors 
and analogies betray a culture not only 
of the mind but also of the heart and, in 
addition, a very keen observation. There 
is a great deal of repetition and redun- 
dancy in his larger works, due, at least in 


38T, 16. 


4° Cf. the magnificent letter of comfort to a dying 
friend, Vol. XII, Doc. DCCLXXXV. 


39T, v and xlvi. 
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part, to the isolation in which they were 
written and the scattering of the ad- 
dressees, cut off from each other over 
great distances. The lack of attention 
and response from some of the leaders of 
thought of his day forced Schwenckfeld 
to repeated attempts to find an ad- 
equate, more detailed, or more concise 
formulation or summary of his views. 
V 

Schwenckfeld’s correspondence can 
be studied under various aspects: first, 
according to the character of his missives 
and their content: short communica- 
tions, lengthy personal letters, exhaus- 
tive treatises; second, according to the 
duration of the interchange: in some 
cases only a few letters, in others an 
exchange over a period of years or even 
decades; third, according to sex, occupa- 
tion, and position of the correspondent 
and his relation to the writer. On the 
whole, the number of women recipients 
of letters is greater than that of men, 
particularly in the category of more in- 
timate correspondence.” Theologians 
andlaymen interested in theological prob- 
lems stand out among the addressees. 
A great variety of occupations is re- 
flected among them. High personages, 
princes, electors, and bishops, as well as 
persons of low estates (handicraftsmen, 
housewives), were written to by the 
Silesian reformer.*? As to their relation 
to Schwenckfeld, they can be divided in- 

41 Schwenckfeld speaks of his writing method in 
Vol. IX, Doc. DXXVI. 


42 Reply to the accusation of being a “‘Weiber 
Prediger” (XI, 930f.). 


43 I, xv, lix; typical is V, 549. Cf. the letter to a 
clockmaker, M. Rhét, Vol. VIII, Doc. CCCLXXIX; 
to a married couple, Doc. CCCLXXXII; to a wine 
merchant, H. Weiss, on Christian administration of 
his business, Doc. CCCXCIX; to a pastor, on re- 
muneration, Doc. CCCC.; to a knight, Vol. IX, 
Doc. DXXVII; to a prince-abbot, Vol. X, Doc. 
DXLVIII. On property, Vol. III, Doc. LXTIT. 


to three categories: followers, neutrals, 
adversaries, the second being the small- 
est group. The editors of the Corpus have 
gone to great pains to investigate as 
fully as possible the character, history, 
and environment of Schwenckfeld’s cor- 
respondents. In some cases it is very 
difficult to arrive at definite conclusions, 
and in a number of them we may hesi- 
tate to agree with the identifications sug- 
gested by the editors. They have—and 
we think with good right—included in 
their publication of documents, certain 
letters and treatises of some of the Si- 
lesian’s faithful friends and followers. 
In some instances it has not been easy to 
gauge the exact amount of Schwenck- 
feld’s direct co-operation in the writing of 
epistles, poems, and tracts. Many of the 
reformer’s correspondents were known 
to him personally, but a large number of 
missives are directed to persons whom 
he had never met in the flesh. It is 
significant that the general tenor of 
practically every personal letter of 
Schwenckfeld is determined by the atti- 
tude which the addressee has exhibited 
toward him or, perhaps better, toward 
his message. The editors emphasize re- 
peatedly that the reformer rarely wrote 
to persons who did not approach him 
first.44 That, however, is true only of 
his personal correspondence; it is not 
the case when it comes to public discus- 
sion on theological or political matters. 

As far as the content of Schwenck- 
feld’s letters is concerned, it seems easy, 
at first blush, to distinguish personal and 
general matters dealt with. There are 
documents exclusively of the first vari- 
ety, and others exclusively of the sec- 
ond. But in a great many missives the 
writer changes over, often repeatedly, 
from one to the other form or content. 
Though political discussions have their 

44 VII, 60 ff. 
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place in Schwenckfeld’s letters, they in- 
terest him, as do all other questions, 
nearly exclusively in their religious im- 
plications. Religion is the one all-per- 
vading issue in the life and literary pro- 
duction of Caspar Schwenckfeld—re- 
ligion, not theology. Though a match for 
the dogmatician when it comes to de- 
fining theological principles and the 
finer points of doctrine, faith, and prac- 
tice, the reformer will be necessarily 
misjudged if he is taken primarily as a 
scholar or a theoretician. His emphasis 
is eminently practical, and this interest 
characterizes his whole activity, his 
thinking, writing, and __ teaching. 
Though never in charge of any locally 
defined congregation, Schwenckfeld’s 
concern is always pastoral. Speculation 
as such has no interest for him, though 
we find him over periods of time ab- 
sorbed in the discussion of vital theo- 
logical problems and busy studying and 
sifting, examining and verifying, theo- 
logical material for this purpose. Though 
it is true that the Silesian reformer is 
much more prone to react to the state- 
ments and challenges of other theo- 
logians than to suggest and promote 
spontaneously any theologumenon, it 
is not difficult to prove that this fact is 
not due—as some have thought—‘’ 
to a lack of theological (or even religious) 
originality but that it is only the conse- 
quence of this primary concern with the 
practical promotion of what was to him 
the cause of Christ. If it would not ap- 


4s Among his most important doctrinal state- 
ments are: VI, 510 ff.; VII, 451 ff.; VIII, 251 ff;. 
IX, 157ff.; XI, 78 ff., 390 ff.; XII, 192 ff., 664; 
XIII, 574; XIV, 255 ff., 381, 419 ff., 898, g50. 

46 An interesting document is his discussion of 
the planets (Vol. VI, Doc. CCLIX), which is more 
technical than most of his letters. 

47 Hirsch, op. cit., p. 150. Melanchthon has al- 


ready criticized Schwenckfeld for the lack of a 
“summa” of Christian doctrine (XIII, 1001). 


pear too far fetched, it would be easy to 
draw a parallel with the great religious 
leader of Asia—Gautama Buddha—who 
expressed his intention of concentrating 
in his teaching solely on what pertains to 
salvation. Schwenckfeld, irenic by na- 
ture and conviction, was bent on the 
practical purpose and aim of edifica- 
tion—“only the truth that edifies is 
truth for me” he could have said with 
Sgren Kierkegaard. It seems paradoxi- 
cal that one of the greatest strategists of 
soul-winning between St. Francis and 
John Wesley should have indulged, with 
so much apparent gusto, in controver- 
sies® over the most intimate and subtle 
theological issues, as in the biblical, 
sacramental, Christological, and _ ec- 
clesiological disputes he carried on with 
Roman, Lutheran, Zwinglian, and Ana- 
baptist dogmaticians. I think it is char- 
acteristic of Schwenckfeld that—though, 
as -we should always remember, he was 
a layman—he studied the Greek as well 
as the Hebrew language, apparently 
with the double purpose of enabling 
himself to ascertain the exact meaning 
of a scriptural passage or a theological 
definition and to check and verify inter- 
pretations suggested by others. He has 
been accused of being quarrelsome and 
easily provoked, and the numerous con- 
troversies and many partings in his life 
are interpreted as instances of this dis- 
position. Yet in comparing the style and 
tone in which these discussions were 
carried on by the Silesian reformer, on 
the one side, and Luther, Melanchthon, 
Butzer, Vadian, Frecht, and especially 
Flacius Illyricus, on the other,*? we can- 

48 Cf. the unusually sharp but brilliant reply to 
an attack by V. Vannius, Vol. VII, Doc. CCCIX; 
cf. also Vol. VIII, Doc. CCCCXXI. 

49For Luther’s unfriendly communications see 
VIII, 686 and 719f.; for Schwenckfeld’s answer 


see Vol. IX, Doc. CCCCXXXIX; IX, 86 ff.; Vol. 
XII, Doc. DCCLXIX; cf. also XIII, 58 ff.; for 
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not agree with this contention. The 
noble layman refrains consistently from 
using the vile and coarse language in 
which even theologians of the era were 
accustomed to express their disapproval 
and contempt of opinions and teachings 
other than their own—he goes, in each 
case, to great lengths to ascertain the 
intention and the meaning of the opinion 
of his adversaries to whom he attributes 
good faith until given proof of the con- 
trary,°° Caspar Schwenckfeld’s missives 
are either hortatory or expository or a 
combination of both. He never tires of 
exhorting his correspondents to read, 
meditate, and pray. Study of the Scrip- 
tures and the writings of great Chris- 
tians* must be combined with reflection 
upon one’s own and the Master’s ex- 
periences and with continued commun- 
ion with the Divine. 

Schwenckfeld considers meditation as 
a first and indispensable step in the 
search for truth.s? He practiced it con- 
sistently and never tired of recommend- 
ing it to his correspondents. Prayer and 
study he deems of central importance. 
We have, inserted in his larger works, 
wonderful specimens of prayer. Some- 


refutation of Melanchthon see Vol. XIV, Doc. 
DCCCCLX. 

s°On humility and warning of hasty judgment 
see III, 844. Schwenckfeld is no “Zéanker” (IV, 
253 f., 820 f., 828). He knows (p. 831) “quod Christi- 
anus neminem persequitur.” Cf. Vol. V, Doc. 
CXCII, also p. 316 and XIV, 826. 

st A special study of the influence of Thomas A 
Kempis’ Imitation of Christ (cf. Schwenckfeld’s 
edition, Vol. IV, Doc. CXXIII) and of Tauler 
(I, 252 ff., 389 f.; V, 427; VIII, 404; IX, 242, 361; 
XII, 139 ff., 500, 554; esp. Vol. XIV, Doc. 
DCCCCXXVIII) on Schwenckfeld seems highly 
desirable. For the ‘‘Teutsche Theologia’”’ see IX, 
315, 319, 359 ff. 

52T, 79. Cf. “Denn ess ist... . unser zunehmen 
inn der gnade des Herren nicht so vil am lesen alss 
am tieffen bedencken und nachtrachten... . ge- 
legen” (IX, 411). In XII, 714, he gives suggestions 
for meditation for each day of the week. “Lesen, 
betrachten, beethen, studieren ... .”” (XIV, 841). 


times he interrupts the train of thought 
in his letters with prayers; many of them 
begin and end with one. In one of his 
most beautiful epistles (“On the Edifica- 
tion of Conscience”’)s3 Caspar gives de- 
tailed advice as to how prayer should be 
said in the morning and at night. 
Schwenckfeld’s theory of prayer,54 very 
much in accordance with that of his 
friend Crautwald; has found a marvelous 
expression in his meditation on ‘the 
Lord’s Prayer.’ Here he defines prayer 
of faith—no one can pray except a be- 
liever—as an intense and fervent lifting 
of the believing heart (“ein.jnnige hertz- 
liche und begirliche erhebung des gliau- 
bigen gemiits in gott’’),°° as the devout 
and vivid conversation of man with 
God and Christ. It must be a prayer in 
the spirit and in truth to come from the 
heart.57 Many words, frequently re- 
peated, will not do. Though we do have 
to speak in words, they should never be 
formulated without inner contemplation. 
The lifting-up of our eyes and the fold- 
ing of hands may, in case of great bodily 
weakness, take the place of the spoken 
word.s* To pray is to judge ourselves 
with a repenting heart, in tears and on 
our knees;5° to knock on God’s door 
means to insist and persist in prayer and 
supplication but never defiantly and 


53 Vol. IV, Doc. CXLIX. 


54 Cf. his exegesis of Ps. 25 (V, 35 ff.); see also 
IV, 873, and VII, 45: “Wer on liebe bettet, der wird 
nicht erhért, wer recht liebet, der bettet recht, wer 
nicht liebet, der bettet nicht, ob er auch viel Psalter 
spreche. Das ware anbetten Gottes ist in dem lieben 
Gottes, das der hl. Geist im hertz geusst welches 
kein Mensch das andere kan leeren so wenig als 
essen oder trinken, sondern allein Gott lehret 
lieben.” 


58 X, 965 ff. 56X, 964, ror. 

57 Cf. “Prayer for the Church of Christ,” Vol. 
XI, Doc. DLIT; “In Time of War,” Doc. DLIII. 

58 X, 968, 1042. 

59 X, 1012; cf. the exposition of the Miserere, V, 
640 f. 
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petulantly.° In a. special “Christian 
Missive on Prayer’ Caspar enumerates 
four types of prayer—confessional, sup- 
plicatory, intercessory and thanksgiving 
—and proceeds, then, to list twelve es- 
sential elements of true Christian pray- 
ing:* (1) preparation, consisting in ab- 
staining from all injustice, forgiving, 
charity, and right disposition of the 
heart; (2) understanding that God wants 
us to turn to him, realizing the example 
Christ and his apostles gave us; (3) being 
mindful of God’s promise to hear us and 
of his conditions for it, and, further- 
more (4), of the necessity of Christ’s 
mediation; (5) knowing the difference 
between praying for temporal and pray- 
ing for eternal blessings; (6) and realiz- 
ing the indispensability of genuine faith; 
moreover, to be aware (7) that it is to 
God, not to other powers, that we should 
pray and (8) that it should be done in 
humility, and (9) persistently, and (10) 
with true comprehension by the mind. 
The eleventh element is identical with 
the fourth, and the twelfth concerns the 
right expectation and anticipation of 
God’s answer to our prayer. 

Of his study habits we can form some 
opinion on the basis of frequent scat- 
tered remarks in his missives: how he 
dictated and was read to by his amanu- 
ensis, how he used books and libraries.*? 
Every day Schwenckfeld read reflective- 
ly four chapters of his Bible. He coins 
the wise maxim that a little, read daily 
with understanding, is better than much 
with the lack of it, without reflection and 
attentiveness. 


6° X, 970. 
6: Vol. X, Doc. DCX. 
62 X, 1018 ff. 


63IV, 560; cf. also his annotation of Luther’s 
book (VI, 290); his work on his “Confession” 
(VII, 462 ff.); his “amanuensis” (IX, 178, 366); 
his method of annotations (XI, 499, 517). 


VI 


Though a direct influence of Plato is 
hardly traceable in Schwenckfeld’s stud- 
ies and work, Platonic and Neo-platonic 
thoughts and concepts, transmitted 
through patristic writings, have had 
their effect upon the formation of his 
views. The “realism” (in the medieval 
sense of the term) on which his whole 
philosophy is based is unmistakable. A 
supra-natural order underlies this visible 
reality which it precedes ontologically 
and epistemologically. Not only is God 
the ultimate and consummate reality, 
but in and through his Son or Word— 
this identification is characteristic—he 
sustains and preserves this world, which 
becomes ‘“‘real”’ only to the extent that it 
reveals through the agency of his Spirit, 
its true, i.e., divine, nature. ‘Veritas 
semper praecedit, imago sequitur.’ 
Schwenckfeld developed these thoughts 
in his early, very important treatise On 
the Course of the Word of God.®s “Cursus 
verbi dei vivi, liber est, non haeret in 
visibilibus . . . . sed totus in invisibilibus 
quiescit, quanquam per visibilia nobis 
adumbratur.”® Hence: “Hoc qui in 
scripturis non observat and spiritalia 
spiritualibus non comparat neque spiri- 
tualiter dijudicat, sed spiritalia carna- 
libus confundit et permiscet, totus a scopo 
veritatis aberrat.”*’ Clearly, Schwenck- 
feld distinguishes a double nature of 
man: the internal and the external— 
“...homo Christianus duplex homo 
est, ut ita loquar, Internus et Externus”’ 
—which, significantly enough, are for 
him the true and the imaginary one.® 
To this anthropology corresponds his 

64TI, 597; cf. also E. Hirsch, of. cit., pp. 155 ff., 
158. 

6s Vol. II, Docs. XLI and LII (Appendix). 

66 TT, 596. 67 TI, 595. 

$* IT, 343, 454, 404 ff.; V, 524. 
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epistemology: God acts with man also 
in a double way, with the inner man 
by the inner word, with the outer by 
signs or symbols, both to be verified 
on the ground of their specific evi- 
dence; in other words the verbum 
naturale spiritus, veritatis, imternum 
should be distinguished from the verbum 
prolativum, literale, imaginarium, ex- 
ternum.® Against Luther and his follow- 
ers Schwenckfeld holds that faith,’° by 
which we grow in the knowledge of the 
divine world, does not come in or by the 
outer word or sign (“fides ex auditu’’) 
but, being of the spiritual or inner order, 
it comes from God, is his work, hence 
cannot have its origin in the external or 
material: “Ergo fides non provenit ab 
externo sive per externum’’” and “non 
igitur est fides ab auditu externo sed ab 
inspiratione dei.”’”? Abraham, that great 
example, believed God, not the preached 
word, and it was counted to him for 
righteousness. If the word of God were 
preached a thousand times to unbeliev- 
ing ears, they would only hear the physi- 
cal sound. “Deus solus dat incremen- 
tum.”?3 He speaks himself the living 
word through the Holy Spirit in our 
hearts.’4 Outward signs can be read and 


69 IT, 345. 

7° On the word “faith” see IV, 31; cf. also below, 
Sec. VII. 

™ ITI, 592, 675. 

7211, 594; cf. esp. Vol. XI, Doc. DCXL, and 
Gregory the Great (Mor. v. 28): “Cum igitur divina 
aspiratio sine strepitu mentem sublevat, verbum 
absconditum auditur, quia sermo Spiritus in aure 
cordis silenter sonat” (Migne, Pair. Lat., LXXV, 
710). 

73 II, 494 ff., 593; cf. also 606 ff. 


74TII, 36; Cf. also Doc. LXVIII and Sec. IX 
below (on grace). “Gott wiirket in der seel on ainig 
eusserlich mittel oder bild allein durch ein gleiches 
mittel seines lebendigen wortes und athems’” (III, 
86). “So viel erkenne ich aber Christum wieviel 
er micherkennt..... So viel ergreiffe ich ihn, soviel 
ich von ihm ergriffen werde” (IV, 84). It is Schwenck- 


understood only by those having faith 
(cf. below, Sec. VIII). 

The word of the Spirit and the word 
of the Letter correspond to the differ- 
ence between God and creature, between 
heaven and earth.’”> Here Schwenckfeld 
follows St. Augustine, whose famous 
treatise” apparently made a profound 
impression upon the Silesian. Though 
Caspar firmly believes that ‘“‘Gott ist 
nu an eusserlichen dingen nicht gele- 
gen,”7’7 he stresses that he himself does 
not intend to draw anybody away from 
any outward doctrine or order. He has no 
contempt for whatever is done or used 
according to the discipline of Christ or 
his gospel, but all outward signs should 
be taken for what they are: pointing to 
or depicting (“fiirbildung,” “‘abmalung”’) 
eternal divine truths. (“So doch die 
Creatur nur zum Schopfer weiset, der 
Buchstahen zum Geiste und das Bild 
zur Wahrheit”’).’* Caspar insists that the 
whole Gospel of John testifies to this 
view (esp. chap. 6),79 and the “sursum 
corda,” as well as St. Stephen’s vision, 
are interpreted by him according to this 
theory.*° In other words, the Silesian 
does not want to force his views and 
practices on anybody: “‘Solches will ich 
allein auf mich gedeutet haben,” and 
“Tch lasse einen jeden seines sinnes 


feld’s conviction “dass auch kein eusserlich ding 
in Gottes Sachen weder erkannt, recht verstanden 
und verbracht mag werden wa nicht das innerliche 
liecht géttlicher gnaden und des glaubens zuvor im 
hertzen ist” (II, 676). “Es mag niemand Gottes 
Wort noch Gott recht verstehen er hab es denn 
one mittel von dem heiligen Geiste. Niemand 
kans aber von dem heiligen Geiste haben, es erfahr 
es, versuchs, und empfinds denn (ibid.). 


75 II, 456; cf. also I, xxvii ff. 


76 Cf. W. J. Sparrow Simpson, St. Augustine on the 
Spirit and the Letter (London: Society for Promoting 


Christian Knowledge, 1925). 
"IV, 777- 79 IT, 557 ff. 


STI, 456. 8° TT, 459, 521. 
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walten.’’** The famous suspension (Siiil- 
stand)®* is a personal and temporal prac- 
tice. 

His concept of sacraments and sac- 
ramentalia are already clearly stated in 
Schwenckfeld’s early writings.*’ They 


are formulated as against two extreme. 


positions, the views of those who reject 
them altogether and those who do not 
discern between the outer form and the 
inner content. The sacraments, says 
Schwenckfeld, are not sacraments be- 
cause they are the things of which they 
are the sign or image or because they 
have an independent power or effica- 
ciousness. “Sie deuten und zaigen, sie 
geben aber noch brengen _nichts.’’*4 
They remind, yet they do not point to 
themselves but to something else. This 
does not mean that they are without use 
or significance.*s But it is God alone who 
must touch man in the innermost being 
of his self without any “mittel irgendt- 
ains Bilds, Ceremoni, Creatur oder 
Sacrament.’’®* God’s all-powerful eternal 
word proceeds without other means 
from God’s mouth, not through Scrip- 
ture, outer word, sacrament, or any 
creature in heaven or on earth. Caspar 
distinguishes between ‘‘Schriftgelehrte”’ 


81 TV, 820, 861. 

82 III, 383 ff.; IV, 630, 819 f., 861; V, 90 ff., 107; 
VII, 38. 

83 For main statement on his ideas on worship 
see Vol. XI, Doc. DCLXXIX;; for his criticism of 
the Mass, Vol. XI, Docs. DCCXXXVIIIf. 


84 TIT, 96; cf. the classic exegesis of John 6: Vol. 
V, Doc. CCXXXVI and Vol. VI, Doc. CCLXII. 


8s On the relative value of images see Vol. XIII, 
Doc. DCCCXXXIX. 


86TII, 86. But cf. Vol. VII, Doc. CCCVIII, in 
which he states that, though eternal happiness is 
not bound to any external thing, he is far from re- 
jecting the sacraments which Christ has instituted 
(though not considering them necessary for salva- 
tion). He holds that the unregenerated (‘fleisch- 
liche Wiegenkinder”) should not be admitted (VIII, 
97 ff.). 


and “Gottesgelehrte,” the former deriv- 
ing their knowledge (‘erkanntnus”) 
from the Scriptures, which they interpret 
according to human_ understanding 
(“menschlichen synn’’). The latter own 
their wisdom to God, Christ, and the 
revelation through the Holy Spirit, in 
the light of which they judge and ex- 
amine everything.*7 

The Holy Scriptures*® are, as Caspar 
maintains with Ezekiel (2:9,10), a 
book that is sealed inwardly and out- 
wardly. Only the Key of David, that 
means the Spirit of Christ,*® can open it. 
Though apparently contradictory, these 
writings are altogether consistent and of 
one spirit.°° To understand God’s words 
and acts we must become other than 
what we are by nature, with “different 
ears, eyes and hearts,” reborn of God 
the father, and of grace which Caspar 
calls his mother, from divine water and 
spirit, ever growing in the affection and 
knowledge of heavenly things and the 
mysteries of God.” Spiritual judgment 


87 Vol. IV, Doc. CXI; also IV, 85. On the minis- 
try cf. esp. Vol. X, Docs. DXLVIII and DLI, and 
Vol. XIV, Doc. DCCCCXL. 

88 Cf. the treatise, “The Holy Scriptures,” Vol. 
XII, Doc. DCCLXXX. Part II deals with the mis- 
use of the Scriptures. Flacius Illyricus wrote against 
this book. Cf. also Vol. XII, Doc. DCCCXIII. 

89 Cf. IV, 656. 

90 “E's ist aber die Schrifft im grund nit wider 
sich selbs, der hl. gaist ir schreiber ist allweg ain- 
hellig, weiset immer fur und fur auf den einigen 
Christum sonder so der mensch der die Schrifft 
handelt des rechten maisters und aines gaistlichen 
Urtails mangelt, so er Christum nit recht kennet 
von welchem die Schrifft zeuget und durch sein 
naturliche Schicklichkeit oder durch menschliche 
weisshait die Schrifft sich understeet auszulegen 
die spruch aber nit vergleichen kan, so fallt er 
dann auf etwas das ihm am anmutigsten ist da 
braucht er seiner subtilen vernunfft an stat des 
hailigen gaists und das ander muss alles falsch sein”’ 
(IV, 108). 

9tIV, 561. Hirsch says rightly (op. cit., p. 160) 
that Schwenckfeld was the first to describe rebirth 
as a process in the soul, developing with organic 
necessity through various stages. 
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(“geistlich Urtheil’’) is necessary for the 
interpretation of his holy word.” “Denn 
Gottes Wort kan niemand wahrhafitig 
horen, er sey denn aus Gotte geboren.”’ 
Schwenckfeld insists that the interpreter 
should proceed according to order; he 
should not tear quotations out of their 
context but should compare passages in 
order to ascertain their correct mean- 
ing.%4 

Schwenckfeld, though himself a hu- 
manist by education, does not concede 
the necessity of applying the hermeneu- 
tics of the classics: Christ’s disciples, he 
states, need not use Quintilian and Cic- 
ero to find the meaning of the Scrip- 
tures; they have another master who has 
his (spiritual) grammar and rhetorics.% 
The Silesian does not, as some have 
accused him, have contempt for the let- 
ter and its exact study but points with 
satisfaction to his own knowledge of the 
original languages,” an achievement not 
too common among the leaders of the 
left-wing Reformation. Yet he does not 
like to see the Holy Spirit and his work 
bound to the letter (“Ich werde aber den 
heiligen geist und sein werck nicht dran 
binden”’).97 The gospel is something else 
and more than letter: the living power of 
God capable of moving the believing 
heart, of regenerating and purifying, 
of befriending and guiding man’s con- 
science. It is not law but life (“nit ein ge- 


92TII, 163; IV, 562, 698. Cf. Schwenckfeld’s 
edition of Georg Schmaltzing’s Psalter (Vol. V, 
Doc. CCLIV). 

93 III, 163. Cf. “On the Word of God’ (against 
Flacius), Vol. XIII, Docs. DCCCLXXXIX, 
DCCCXC, and DCCCXCI. 

94 IIT, 488. Cf. Ecke, op. cit., chap. ii. Schwenck- 
feld’s exegetical method can best be studied in his 
Postils, Vol. X, Docs. DLVI-DXCV; cf. also Vol. 
XI, Doc. DCLXITI. 

IV, 766, 810; VIII, 94. Cf. Wach, op. cit., 
Vols. I, Introd., and II. 


9 TV, 810. 97 Ibid. 


setz leer, sonder ein hertz leer’’).°* The 
“disciples of truth” will not cleave to the 
outward voice of the preacher, or to the 
word, writing, or letter concerning 
Christ, but they will be led by the 
Spirit;°? not following their own mind 
(“vernunfft”) or fleshly judgment,’” 
they watch in service, reading and listen- 
ing in their hearts for the sound of the 
living word of God and the Spirit’s op- 
eration in teaching them (“‘innerlich’’). 
It was in his controversy with Flacius 
Illyricus that Schwenckfeld elaborated 
most clearly and comprehensively his 
hermeneutics.™™ 


VII 


In one of the earliest preserved docu- 
ments of his correspondence, in his mis- 
sive to the nuns of the Convent of Naum- 
burg in Silesia," Caspar Schwenckfeld 
defines a true Christian life (““eyn recht 
Christlich leben und wesen’’) as con- 
sisting in the unequivocal trust in God, 
through the experimental knowledge of 
Jesus Christ, which the Holy Spirit be- 
gins to bring forth in our hearts from the 
hearing of the Divine Word and the 
sedulous pursuit thereof.*°? Thus the 
receiving of the Word of God in the re- 
ceptive heart under the illumination of 
the Holy Spirit is the first step; the un- 
derstanding and appropriation of the 
work of Christ the second; and implicit 
confidence in Divine Providence the 
third in the development of a Christian, 
all of which is not dependent on external 


TV, 815 f., 861. 

99 V, 52 ff. 100 V, 94. 

101 XIII, 217 ff., 301 ff., 361 ff., so8ff., 525 ff., 
545 ff., 732 ff.; XIV, 152 ff., 514 ff., 981 ff.; cf. also 
Vol. XIV, Doc. DCCCXCV. 

102 Vol. I, Doc. V; cf. also the late summary of his 
views on the monastic life and vows, Vol. XIV, Doc. 


DCCCCXI. 


103 J, 118, 124. 
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conditions, time, space, persons, or any 
other medium.'® In another of his early 
and important writings On the Way of 
the Word of God (De cursu verbi Dei) the 
reformer repeats: “Unus est magister 
noster Christus, lapis ipse angularis, 
super quod aedificium domus spiritalis 
struitur. Ille ut dominus praecepit mi- 
nisterum servi quod etiam in domini 
iussu sequitur. Ille docet internum 
hominem non per externa sed per spiri- 
tum suum.”?°’ Divine action precedes 
human reaction: “Consequitur ergo op- 
erationem divinam precedere.”*® Faith 
—this is one of Schwenckfeld’s most 
basic tenets and, incidentally, one of his 
major deviations from Luther’s teach- 
ing—does not depend upon the hearing 
of the outward word: “non igitur est 
fides ab auditu externo sed ab inspira- 
tione Dei.’"°’ He points to Jeremiah and 
John the Baptist, who were sanctified 
in their mothers’ wombs before the out- 
ward word could reach them. The nat- 
ural man does not have an organ for the 
understanding of the divine word." At 
all times we have to start from within 
the heart, to build out, not vice versa: 
“Dass er je in allem auff den rechten 
grund des hertzens sehe, von innwendig 
heraussen, und nicht von ausswendig 
hinein bauete.’’°? 

From Schwenckfeld’s edition of the 
Catechism of his friend Valentin Craut- 
wald, we gather in which way he expects 

704 J, 118; II, 675. 

105 IT, 593; Vol. III, Doc. LX XIX, esp. p. 388. 

106 Il, 503. 

"7 II, 594) 590- 


8 TT, 690f., 596: “Sintemal ein natiirlicher 
Mensch des dinges nicht vernimpt, die da Gottes 
Geist angehdren. Mus aber der mensch zuvor 
geistlich und iibernatiirlich sein ehe er die wort der 
eusserlichen promission und die schrift als ein werck 
des heiligen Geists verstehen kann.” 


109 V, 218; cf. also the treatise on “The Good and 
Evil Conscience,” Vol. III, Doc. LXXXII. 


Christian education to proceed."® Here 
are to be found fine hints and keen ob- 
servations on Christian nurture in 
agreement with Gerson’s statement: 
“A pueris videtur incipienda ecclesiae 
reformatio.’"* The sound catechist will 
take the little boys and the little girls 
separately—‘‘sie werden sonst ihre sa- 
chen nur mit schwiatzen ausrichten’”— 
and, like a father, adapt his teaching to 
their level of understanding; like a moth- 
er he will see “dass man den jiingsten 
bapp, den mittelsten griess, den eltern 
brot, und den stirkeren fleisch gebe.””™? 
The master has to become a student 
again for the student’s sake. ‘“Welcher 
Meister dem Schiiler und Leerjiinger 
zugut nit wider ein Leerjiinger wird, der 
zeucht nicht gute Leute..... a3 The 
author is, according to his own words, 
well aware that it is not enough to have 
good wares, one has to know how to sell 
them." He is aware that dogmatics are 
not much appreciated by the people 
these days: ‘‘Sie lauffen lieber umb, und 
folgen der narrheit, die alten und jungen 
wissen nit was jhnen gut ist.’”’ There is no 
use taking a mouthful out of a book and 
passing it on. Various means have to be 
used to get it across: “bald mit ver- 
manen, jetzund mit drewen, darnach 
mit grossem nutz-und thewrer fiirlege 
und kurtz allen fleiss thun,” so as to 
build something, even if it be little. 
Example means much, and so the teach- 
er will have to qualify.* It is a fine ob- 
are Y, 221 ff. 


™1 James L. Connally, John Gerson, Reformer 
and Mystic (Louvain: Librarie Universitaire, 1928), 
p. 87. 

112, V, 227. On the “Milchlehre” cf. IX, 125, 
145 ff., 448 ff. 

113 V, 224. 114. V, 226. 

"SV, 226f.: “Will einer die jugent zur kirchen 
bringen und er taglich im brettspiel oder zechhaus 
sein, so wird er nicht mehr schiiler finden, welche 


jme im Brettspiel oder wirtshauss denn in der 
kirche nachgehen.” 
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servation that the “glaubenslehrer”’ 
should watch not only the ears but also 
the eyes of those who learn. As a good 
psychologist the author knows that the 
youthful mind is impressionable. We do 
not have to worry about their easily 
retaining and imitating pranks and 
mischievous tricks (“denn  buberey 
wirt von eim jeden alter bald begriffen 
....),"° but to implant the seed of the 
good and salutary necessitates great 
pains and patience (‘Aber das gut 
eiuzubilden, auch eusserlicher gestalt, 
will manichen fleiss, miihe und arbeit 
brauchen”). To make the young heart 
receptive for an understanding of God’s 
creation, the teacher should point to 
heaven and earth, fields, corn, day, 
night, winter, summer, sun, moon, stars, 
thunder, lightning, rain, snow, dew, 
wind, green, grass, trees, flowers, mead- 
ows, animals, and fowl in the air, on the 
ground, in forests, rivers, houses, and 
places. .... 47 He should point out the 
nature, habits, and peculiar beauty of 
animals and flowers and not omit to 
preach the gospel as revealed in these 
creatures so as to lead to meditation and 
questioning, as the sculptor does who 
first has to hew the trunk and then 
proceeds to carve out the head, the 
body, etc. The teacher should use docu- 
ments, too, pictures and letters which 
may tell of God’s works, of Christ and 
Christian teachings. They may at first 
appear dead to the young but can serve 
to aid the older ones to recollect and 
refresh what they learned. A story of 
the Passion is especially suitable.™® 
Schwenckfeld himself published a Pas- 
sional in 1539 in which some remarkably 
beautiful prayers are inserted in the form 
of a mediation on the Passion of Jesus 

nae aot. s27'V, 228. 


118 V, 230; cf. VI, 651; I, 79; and XIII, 225 f. 


Christ. The reformer, as later the fathers 
of the Pietist and Methodist revivals, is 
well aware of the value of song and reci- 
tation for Christian life and worship." 
They help to activate the congregation. 
The Magnificat, the Benedictus, and 
the Te Deum are mentioned especially 
in this connection.’° Useless prattling 
and unnecessary multiplication of words 
are to be eschewed as not tending to 
edification. Here is an example of how 
the catechist is expected to proceed.™ 
He asks: ‘‘My son, dear child, what is 
your name?” Answer: “‘Niclaus.” “What 
kind of name is that?” “A Christian 
name.” “Who is Christ?” “He is the 
Lord of heaven and earth in the heaven- 
ly divine essence (Wesen).”’ “When will 
we be Christians?” “‘What does it mean 
to be Christians?” Other questions and 
answers: ‘So you really live?” “Yes.” 
“By what do you live?” “Of the life of 
my soul (‘auss dem leben der Seelen’).” 
“Who has given you the soul?” ‘‘Christ 
created it and gave it to me.” Schwenck- 
feld expresses the belief that, once the 
way has been shown to the messenger or 
the “‘wanderer,”’ it will not be necessary 
to count out each single step to him.’” 

In a letter to Emeranus,’* Schwenck- 
feld discusses beginning, growth, and 
perfection of the Christian life.’4 He 
emphasizes that we should not expect it 
to come to fruition all of a sudden (“‘nach 
einem schlage’’) and everywhere by the 
same means and methods. Though Cas- 


119Cf. the editors’ Introd. to Schwenckfeld’s 
edition of Schmaltzing’s Psalter, V, 830 ff.; also 
Vol. VIII, Docs. CCCXCVIII and CX; and DLV. 

mae asa". 

ar V, 243. "2 V, 245. 

123 Vol, IX, Doc. DXXI. 

Ts For martial analogies in description of Chris- 
tian perfection cf. “Christian Warfare and the 
Knighthood of God,” Vol. IV, Doc. CXXXIV; 
cf, also A. von Harnack, Militia Christi (Tiibingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1905). 
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par himself would not dare to suggest a 
“system”? of such ways and means, he 
knows that the Lord does not deal with 
everyone in one and the same fashion: 
to some he will give much at once, to 
others slowly, some he elevates to great 
heights rapidly, others he keeps waiting 
in lowly states; in other words, God is 
not bound to any order of grades or 
estate (“aestates”).% In his treatment 
on the love of God in our heart, the 
Silesian reformer envisages some as 
beginners in it, some who are advanced, 
and some who are perfect. The first are 
“children,” the second “youths,” the 
third ‘‘men”’ in Christ. In the first, love 
is mixed with fear; in the next stage a 
richer love becomes possible; and, in the 
third, the soul completely loves and 
trusts in God, abandoning itself (‘Ge- 
lassenheit’’) 26 The sinner is to know 
Christ again. In Christ we have all ful- 
ness, he will make us reborn in his spirit, 
increase his grace, and make us perfect. 
There is no standing still in Christian 
life, it must progress because not grow- 
ing would mean regression.’ There are, 
however, different rooms in Christ’s 
great house, with different kinds of work- 
men, and there are different grades of 
pupils in the school of Christ. 

In a letter to Cecilia von Kirchen,**? 
Caspar outlines the grades through 
which we are expected to progress and 
through which Christ works in us. First, 

125 TX, 708; cf. also the “New Song on the Re- 


generation, Nurture, and Growth of the Children 
of God,” Vol. X, Doc. DLV (1546). 

126 X, 754; cf. also XI, 154. 

127 XT, 665 f. 

128 XT, 794; 879: “Es sind da vil staffeln das 
mans nicht bald einsmals alles kan ersteigen, ver- 
stehen noch vernewren..... Es miissen am leibe 
Christi auch Kleine zehen sein und mancher helt 
des Leyen statt, der kaum noch kann Amen Auffs 
gebet singen.”’ 


129 Vol, IX, Doc. D.; cf. also XIII, iii. 


the Lord calls and invites us to his king- 
dom, then he leads us into the (bondage 
of the) desert: suffering under the cross 
(‘‘da miissen wir mit den Kindern von 
Israel ein weil umbher ziehen biss wir 
ins gelobt land kimmen....”). By 
means of this cross the Lord teaches us to 
praise him and exult in his love until 
we enter the promised land where un- 
heard of riches will be ours. Who 
would not remember in this context 
Sdren Kierkegaard’s profound observa- 
tion that each individual life also has 
its Genesis and then its Exodus, its 
Leviticus when it turns to the Divine, 
its Numbers when the years begin to be 
counted, its Deuteronomy;’* or Lu- 
ther’s statement that whoever has not 
tasted bitterness will not enjoy sweetness 
and who does not experience misfortune 
does not know what happiness is.?? 
There are few truths which the Si- 
lesian wanderer more frequently insists 
upon, in his tracts and in innumerable 
letters, than the necessity and the value 
of suffering for the development of faith 
and the growth of the Christian life." 
As he himself experienced sickness, dis- 
appointments, and persecution, living in 
exile the greater part of his life, harassed 
by attacks from all sides, winning friends 
and followers only to lose them by 
separation, imprisonment, and death, 
Schwenckfeld’s thoughts are not the re- 


sult of abstract speculations on St. Paul’s 


130 Cf. V, 695, on the rose and cross; cf. also Vol. 


VI, Docs. CCLXXVII and CCLXXXIII. 
131 Sgren Kierkegaard, Tagebiicher, I, 122. 


132K. Holl, “Luther,” in Gesammelte Schriften, 
ii, $77. 


133 Cf. “The Consolation for a Bearer of the 
Cross of Christ,’”’ Vol. V, Doc. CCLIII; and the 
letter to M. Engelmann, Vol. XI Doc. DCXXI, esp. 
pp. 44 ff. Cf. also “Von der Gelassenheit,” Vol. VI, 
Doc. CCLV; and “Ermanung zum Creutz Christi,” 
Vol. IX, Doc. DXVII. Caspar’s motto: ‘Nil 
Christo, triste recepto” (XIII, 89). 
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epistles or the sayings of great Christians 
before him; nor are they easy and cheap 
words of consolation addressed to those 
in danger and distress.*** To him pain, 
misfortune, suffering, persecution, mean 
that the second stage of the road to 
Christian perfection is reached. They 
must be borne and borne patiently even 
ii they should last “‘until the night and 
again until the morning.’”% If they tend 
to increase his faith, man experiences an 
anticipation of that blessed state which 
is the reward of perseverance, even if he 
should die before attaining in his growth 
the state of perfection (“So ist er selig, 
ob er gleich also stiirbe, ehe er im ge- 
wechss zum vollkommen Mann wer- 
de’’).**° As these experiences imply alien- 
ation from the “world” and isolation is 
characteristic of the desert, they really 
are the chance for learning to abandon 
the world for our Lord and Redeemer, 
for the right inner growth (“‘So werdet 
ihr am Innerlichen Menschen krefftig 
wachsen’’).*37 In his interpretation of 
Ps. 102 (cf. vss. 6 ff.), Caspar has given 
a beautiful expression to this thought.*** 
He who begins the Christian life is com- 
pared to the owl that lives in unfre- 
quented places and in an isolation which 
calls forth the hostility and attacks of 
other creatures. Those who confess 
Christ have no place with the children of 
the world, for they turn away from what 
the natural man desires and clings to. 
They emulate their master, who, with 
respect to his birth, is likened to the 


134 Cf. XII, 712. 
138 TX, 416; cf. also V, 479, 505, 617. 
136 IX, 416. 


137 Vol. VII, Doc. CCCX XXIII. 
138 VIT, 268f. The reference is to Ps. 101: 7, 8: 


“‘Similes factus est pellicano solitudinis: factus sum 
sicut nycticorax in domicilio.” Cf. also St. Francis of 
Sales, Introduction to the Devout Life, trans. Thomas 
Barnes (London: Methuen & Co., 1906), p. 116. 


pelican—a strange and ungainly creature; 
with respect to his sufferings, to the 
owl—shunned and persecuted; but with 
respect to his resurrection, to the phoe- 
nix. 

In his Book of Consolation,**® of which 
three different versions exist, Schwenck- 
feld interprets sickness in this light. His 
aim is twofold: to encourage the afflict- 
ed'#° who have as yet little faith to avail 
themselves of the help of Christ for the 
betterment of their lives and to suggest 
to those further advanced in truth and 
righteousness to learn better the mean- 
ing of pain and death and to accept 
them gladly.147 Sin is at the root of it 
all—“‘wie sich wurmb aussem_holtz 
gebiert unnd doch das holz frisst und 
verzehret, also gebiert sich trtibsal, 
sterben und traurigheit auss der siin- 
den’’'#—only to vanish with a turn of 
the soul to Christ. Yet winter has to 
precede summer so as to let us really 
long for summer; for only if we have had 
to walk in rain, wind, cold, and snow do 
we appreciate the warming rays of the 
sun.**s The true Christian responds, 
thus, not only to his bodily infirmities, 
despair, and poverty but also to his in- 
ner sickness, hungering, and thirsting 
after the righteousness of Christ, trust- 
ing in the promises made to the bride by 

39 Vol. X, Doc. DXLII; cf. also Vol. V, Doc. 
CCLIII, and VI, Doc. CCLXVII; also Vol. 
XIII, Doc. XXIX, esp. pp. 589 f.; and IX, Doc. 
CCCCXCIX. 


140 Cf. XII, 549: “Es muss gestritten, gelitten 
und gemieden sein.” His “proba,” “persecution, 
exilio und tribulation”.... (IX, 166f., 312 ff.; 
402). 

141 X, 46f.; cf. also XI, 522 ff.; V, 336: “Es muss 
das faule widerspenstige fleisch im worte des 
creutzes durch triibsall, angst und leidenn also 
eingesalzen, vertzeret und ausgeetzt werden.” 
Cf. reference to the “prachtigen mulieres die nicht 
gern opprobria Christi tragen” (IX, 204). 


142 X, 49. 
143 Cf. VI, 330; IX, 179, Doc. D. 
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the bridegroom.'#4 Even death is then no 
longer feared: it is rather as if the baby 
chick pierces through the shell of the 
confining egg or as if the mason makes a 
hole for the captive through which he 
will crawl to liberty.'4* Thus death opens 
the way for the “guest” of the prison 
to be united with his redeemer. A true 
Christian —a new man—does not die; 
the hut which conceals him is merely 
broken so as to make him better fitted 
for the eternal indwelling of God in the 
divine being.‘** Christ is likened to the 
good gardener “der alle disteln.... 
und dérner auss dem verwiisten Garten 
unsers ellenden gemiits und _siindt- 
hafftigen Hertzen bald kan ausreuten 
und eitel Rossmarin eitel Cynamon und 
Nardenkraut dafiir kan einpflanzen.’’™4 

Christ is also the good physician. In 
one of his most admirable and edifying 
writings,'4* Schwenckfeld has elaborated 
this idea to a very fine point. His treat- 
ment of the problem of sickness again 
reminds us of Kierkegaard and his 
powerful analysis of the sickness unto 
death, especially of the sickness of which 
the sick one is not aware."4? As the edi- 
tors are careful to point out, it has had 
a deep influence upon later generations, 
particularly the Pietists, contributing, 
e.g., to the conversion of Christian 


144 X, 62, 64. 


145 Cf. I, 62; VIII, 79; and V, 813; for the mean- 
ing of death see X, 38. 


46V, 814; cf. also his edition of Crautwald’s 
“Novus homo,” Vol. VIII, Doc. CCCLVIII. 


47 X, 50. 
48 Vol. IX, Doc. DXIV.; cf. also Vol. III, Doc. 
LXXXIII, and V, 481. 


149TX, 534 ff. Sgren Kierkegaard, The Sickness 
unto Death (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1941). Cf. also Hugo of St. Victor, Sermones centum 
(Migne, Pair. Lat., Vol. CLXXVII), Sermo XI 
“De spirituali sanitate”; and Richard of St. Victor 
“De statu interioris hominis” (Migne, Patr. Lat., 
Vol. CXCVI, cols. 1115 ff.). 


Hoburg."° The treatise deals in four sec- 
tions with the sick, the sickness, the 
physician, and his medicine. These sick 
are without exception all mortal men; 
the sickness is nothing but sin engender- 
ing eternal death inherited from the 
first Adam."** Christ Jesus is our one 
true physician and savior, who reveals 
to us through the Holy Spirit the dam- 
aging and pernicious character of spiri- 
tual sickness and who is ever ready and 
untiringly prepared to heal those who 
long in their hearts for his help, approach 
him in faith, and make use of his medi- 
cine.’ This medicine, in turn, is the word 
of Christ and his blood which was shed for 
the forgiveness of our sins, for the heal- 
ing of our affliction, and for our eternal 
restoration. The recipe called for his 
own death, his bleeding and martyrdom; 
and no other means, balm or pill, can or 
should be employed."4 The pharmacy 
from which we secure our medicine is 
divine grace. We obtain it at the heaven- 
ly throne and receive it through the 
Holy Spirit with the sursum corda in our 
heart. The hospital, where the sick one 
is laid up, is this world with all its sin 
and defects, from the squalor and odor 
of which we are led out into healthiness 
and fresh air and separated from those 
doomed to die, by the healer and re- 
newer of our heart—the healed forming 
the assembly without blemish which 
we call the “Church of Christ.’’5 The 
prophets and apostles have borne wit- 

80° TX, 513 ff. On his influence on pietism cf. 


Hirsch, op. cit., pp. 168 ff.; on Hoburg see RGG 
(2d ed.), II, 1942; and above, n. 18. 


St TX, 545 ff. 

82 TX, 560 ff., on diagnosis; cf. also VI, 431. 
183 IX, 573 ff. 

84 TX, 526, 557, 592 ff. 


STIX, 529, 605 ff. Hugo of St. Victor also con- 
siders Aegrotus, vulnera, medicina, vasa, antidota, 
diaeta, dispensatores, locus, tempus, sanitates, gaudia 
de ipsis sanitatibus recuperatis (op. cit., cols. 922 ff.). 
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ness to the perseverance of the healed; 
they help us to make a beginning in the 
cure of the great physician to whom the 
sole access is by the prayer of faith. 
What, then, can health and well-being 
mean except holiness, righteousness, wis- 
dom, blessedness: a new life; the role of 
the doctor is the conversion of the sin- 
ner by forgiveness, justification, and 
sanctification; the diet prescribed to the 
patient (regimen salutatis) is obedience 
to the physician’s orders in the practice 
of faith and love and in perseverance in 
the new life.5° Thus the “knowledge of 
health” (scientia salutis) consists in the 
double knowledge of Christ the physician 
and of one’s self.‘57 There are also three 
kinds of sick patients: those who im- 
mediately turn to the best physician as 
soon as they feel sick; those who wait 
and postpone—“‘cras cras’’—until the de- 
terioration of their state forces them to 
call him in; and those who do not want 
him, even if he comes by himself, or 
sends his advice through another and 
who drive him off. It should be added 
that the great physician (“ertzartzt’’) 
asks for no pay, money, or reward.'s* 
He also always begins his cure from 
within, in the heart, and then turns to 
the outer symptoms; his purgative 
drives all sickness out from the very 
center (“Er muss das hertz zuvor re- 
formieren, den bdésen geist inn seinem 
nest daheimet suchen und _ ausstrei- 
ben....’’).59 There is no substitute for 
him; the helpers who carry his vials, 
balms, syrup, etc., can only point to 
him, describing the remedy and cure 
and thus assisting him. He himself is 
free, bound to no service or servant be- 


156 TX, 530. 

187 TX, 564 ff.; cf. also Kierkegaard’s Concept of 
Dread (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1944). 

1589 TX, 598. 


188 TX, 578, 620. 


cause God acts in Christ according to his 
liberty without any law.*® 

There are also, according to Caspar 
Schwenckfeld, three kinds of life**—the 
description of which again reminds us of 
Sgren Kierkegaard’s analysis of the 
three stages on the Way of Life: a 
carnal and ungodly; an intelligent and 
honorable; and finally, a holy Christian 
life. The first is an animalistic existence, 
given to the lusts of the flesh: gluttony, 
avarice, usury, unchastity, wrath, re- 
venge, and injustice without care or re- 
sponsibility, as if there were no judge or 
judgment.’ The intelligent or rational 
life follows the law of nature or the law 
of Moses, man existing by his own power 
and insight according to his creaturely 
gifts, following the letter of the Book, 
bent on doing right in his outward con- 
duct with an eye to the reward, ab- 
staining from all crude wrongdoing out 
of fear of the consequences (“eine dus- 
serliche biirgerliche gerechtigkeit’’).*3 
Such an honorable existence will be re- 
warded, yet only with temporal well- 
being. Good works without the faith and 
spirit of Christ are not rewarded by 
eternal life. Another new holy devotion 
(“ain newe heilige frumbkait’’) implant- 
ed in the heart of man, in his soul and 
conscience, by Jesus Christ, is neces- 
sary, a life which human efforts alone 
cannot obtain." 

The beginning of the Christian life is 
made through Christ by the grace of 
God (“die uns zuvor kumpt”’) which is 
its ground and origin. Schwenckfeld has 
described and analyzed this process in 
one of his earlier writings, On the Re- 
birth and Origin of the Christian Man." 


160 TX, 603, 611, 619. 

161 Vol. IX, Doc. DX XXIV. 

162 TX, 832 ff. 163 TX, 834. 164 TX, 841 ff. 
165 Vol. VI, Doc. CCLVI; cf. also V, 5423. 
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A new heart and a new spirit reveal God 
as a re-creator (“Widerschépffer”) who 
acts through the Holy Ghost, blood and 
water symbolizing the purification of the 
old creature made possible by the work 
of Christ’ (“Die Widergeburt zeuget 
Christene leut’’).7°7 There are two, and 
only two, kinds of birth: an earthly, 
fleshly one and a heavenly, spiritual one. 
The first is altogether from the flesh, the 
second altogether from and in the Spirit 
(“Dass die leipliche geburt von der die 
aus Gott ist gesiindert wird’’).%*% A 
prophetic vision of the new creation by 
the initiative of God (“Du wirst nit auff- 
steigen durch staffell, dz ist durch 
Menschen werckh’’)' is seen by the 
Silesian reformer in the book of the 
prophet Zachariah (chap. 1), which he in- 
terprets'”° as a figure of the new building, 
the rebirth and regeneration of our heart, 
soul, and conscience.*” His friend and 
close associate, Valentin Crautwald, 
systematized this doctrine of the New 
Man in a treatise which Schwenckfeld 
edited discussing “naturam veteris et 
novi hominis, conceptum novi, cibum 
ejus,””*7 


Vill 


A Christian according to Schwenck- 
feld, is an anointed one of the Lord, a 
child of God and a new man, one reborn, 
who resembles his father (“der nach 
seinem vatter artet’’) and serves him in 


166 VT, 22 ff., 27; cf. also XIII, 535 ff., and Vol. 
XIV, Doc. DCCCCVI. 


167 XII, 728; cf. also Vol. X, Doc. DXCVI. 


168 VI, 16. Cf. against Flacius on spiritual birth, 
XIII, 811, 916; against Anabaptists, Vol. XII, Doc. 
DCCXCIX, esp. pp. 672 f. 


169 XTIT, 580. 
170 Vol. VII, Doc. CCCXLVIII. 


™ VII, 3095 ff.; cf. also Vol. X, Doc. DCI, and 
Vol. XI, Doc. DCLXIII. 


172 Vol. VIII, Doc. CCCLVIII. 


love.*’’ Few of his tenets are as strongly 
emphasized by the Silesian reformer as 
his conviction that the criterion of the 
new man and his life is love. John 13:35 
is the locus classicus. No other bodily 
signs are necessary than this spiritual 
one (‘‘dass man die Jiinger Christi nicht 
nach den leiblichen Zeichen sonder vil 
mehr nach den geistlichen zeichen und 
furnehmlich nach der Liebe mus richten 
und erkennen lernen ob sie ihrem Meister 
Christo nach arten’’).™74 


In his adaptation of Johannes Stau- 
pitz’ book on the love of God,’ 
Schwenckfeld shows how whosoever begins 
to love God will become another, a new 
man." This love cannot be taught, it 
has to be learned by experience (“er- 
kannt in einer empfindlichen  ex- 
perientz’’)'’? and proceeds through vari- 
ous stages. The love of Christ gives, as 
Caspar has) shown in one of his most 
beautiful letters (to Margaret Engel- 
mann) a veritable song of songs,'7 
spiritual liberty; it drives out fear and 
makes for joy. Moreover, Christ, the 
life of the loving soul (‘‘das leben der 
liebhabenden seele”’) is also a giver of 
love: ‘die liebe Christi gebiert liebe in 
unser seelen.’’7? The two command- 


173 [X, 170 ff. On his teachings on regeneration cf. 
Hirsch, op. cit., pp. 159 ff. “Der lebendige Glaube als 
Trager der Wiedergeburt” (p. 170). Cf. also Born- 
kamm, op. cit., p. 16, who wrongly states that 
“der” (wiedergeborene) “Fromme des _ strengen 
Bussgebets nicht mehr bedarf.” 


174TX, 171; for love as key to his system see I, 
476; cf. also V, 291, 309. Cf. Vol. IX, Doc. 
CCCCXLIV on “Spiritual Brotherhood.” 


175 Vol. X, Doc. DXCVI. 


76Cf, A. Hyma, Christian Renaissance (New 
York, 1924), on the conversion of G. Grote, chap. i. 


™7 X, 744; cf. X, 754, on the three stages of love. 


178 Vol. XI, Doc. DCXXI; cf. also the homiletic 
letter on “The Pure in Heart” (Matt. 5:8), Vol. 
XII, Doc. DCCLXXITI. 


179 XT, 38. 
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ments to love God and one’s neighbor 
actually refer to one love; we always love 
for God’s sake. Only he who loves Christ 
can truly love himself and others (‘“‘Wer 
Christum liebet, der liebet wahrhafitig 
seine seele’’).°° The heavenly Jerusalem 
filled with divine love, spurns itself; 
the hellish Babylon, in loving itself, will 
spurn you. To love the world and the 
creatures instead of God brings fear and 
sorrow; who accepts this love is cheated. 
The inordinate love of creatures is a 
snare of the soul, prevents true friend- 
ship with God, turns a man’s mind into a 
female’s. The love of riches is also not 
conducive to happiness.*** All natural 
love must yield to the love of Christ; all 
other kinds of love fade away; only the 
love of Christ endures." 

Schwenckfeld enumerates three kinds 
of good works of a Christian life: those 
toward God, those toward our neighbor, 
and those toward ourselves.‘*3 Adora- 
tion and praise of our Lord and Redeem- 
er in prayer and with patience in afflic- 
tion constitute the first kind, works of 
love and of charity, of exhortation and 
encouragement extended not only to the 
brethren in the faith but to all suffering 
and needy ones, fulfil the second require- 
ment; sincere repentance, mortifica- 
tion, and conformity to Christ, the 
breaking of every self-seeking will and 
self-discipline (Mark 8:34, 35) (modera- 


180 XT, 41; cf. also Ecke, op. cit., pp. 106 ff. 


181 XT, 41, 43: “Die liebe desirdischen reichthumb 
ist unersetlich und peiniget das gemiit vil mehr 
denn sie das erfreut mit seinem gebrauch” and 
“Wer aus morgen den gewinn sucht, der findet am 
abent seiner seelen hindernus.” On the right use of 
property see Vol. III, Doc. LXIII. Sooner than be- 
come a captive of his riches, man will sell all he has 
(III, 68). 


82 XTI, 704 f. 


83 IX, 8509 ff.; cf. also IV, 737 ff., on Christian 
virtue. 


tion, fasting, vigils, prayer) are good 
works of the third kind."*4 

One of the most serious shortcomings 
of the Lutheran Reformation which the 
Silesian criticized from its earliest days 
was the lack of discipline. He agrees with 
the Anabaptists from whom otherwise 
important differences divide him, in em- 
phasizing the necessity of a separation 
of the children of God from the children 
of the world."*’ Schwenckfeld reiterates 
this demand throughout the years of his 
activity as a reformer. He could not 
envisage a Christian life without such 
limitations. It is necessary, he insists, 
even to avoid all wrong appearance, 
making clear, at the same time, that he 
is thinking of what is evil not in the 
world’s but in God’s sight. What busi- 
ness has “righteousness with unright- 
eousness, Christ with Belial?’’* 

Because the Silesian reformer agreed 
with Luther that the condition of the 
Roman church made an “‘Absonderung”’ 
necessary, he holds it against him that 
his own followers did not really improve 
their lives."®7 Schwenckfeld goes so far 
as to say that after discovering this he 
would sooner hold himself to the Papists 
if he could follow his conscience.**? He 
suggests following the “middle, royal 
way” and not swerving to the right or to 
the left."*® The Papists he sees trusting 
in good works, the Lutherans in saving 

184 TX, 860 ff.; cf. 938 ff. 


18s “Denn wer da wil selig werden, der muss sich 
kurtz umb von dem unordigen gemenge dieser welt 
und von dem weltwesen absondern. Er muss nit 
mehr mit den weltkindern in der eitelkeit lauffen, 
uund jrem pracht nachfolgen, auch so fern nicht 
dass er sich von allem bésen schein soll hiiten” 
(V, 108 f.). 


186 TIT, 164; cf. also St. Augustine’s “De disciplina 
Christiana” (Migne, Patr. Lat., XL, 669). 


187 XTI, 261; III, 147 f. 
188 TIT, 106. 
189 V, 287. 
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faith, one part “going on stilts,” the 
other “trying to walk on their heads.”’ 
Already in his early correspondence 
he justifies himself for not joining either 
one of them (cf. letter of October, 1527, 
to the Bishop of Breslau).’°° Later on, 
he reaffirms this principle.’ 

He refrains from participation in the 
celebration of the Eucharist for him- 
self and recommends “‘Stillstand” to 
his followers (cf. esp. Vol. III, Doc. 
LXXVIII, ‘‘Some Reasons for Suspend- 
ing the Observance of Communion’’). 
His reasons are the lack of seriousness, 
of love, of discipline (“Ich syhe da kain 
ware andacht, kainen rechten ernst, kain 
besser ordnung, khain ware liebe, kain 
frucht des hl. gaists, kain bruederliche 
had ae 

In a very revealing interpretation of 
Christ’s parables,% the Silesian _re- 
former reaches the conclusion that, as 
long as somebody is just a poor Chris- 
tian, he can yet remain a member of the 
church, but he will be weeded out by the 
Lord of the harvest on judgment day. 
Those, however, who openly live a 
scandalous life, Schwenckfeld wants to 
see excluded by the servants of God, 
referring to I. Cor. 5:7 and II Cor. 6:14. 
Though the ‘foul fish,” the unbelieving 
and the Pharisee, intrude into the 
church, they are not of it. The right 
spirit will illuminate us as to the right 
judgment. 

From the beginning of his literary 

19° TT, 649; cf. also Ecke, op. cit., chap. iv. 


'9t For the Anabaptists see VII, 152; IX, 313; 
and XII, 103 ff., 121, and Doc. DCCCXI; and 
Hirsch, op. cit., p. 164. 

192 TIT, 384; IV, 681f. 

193 IV, 765 ff. 

194 TV, 768, 769; cf. also V, 530. Cf. also the very 
interesting letter to Nic. Rosul, who, a monk, left 
his monastery, Vol. VII, Doc. CCCXLI. Schwenck- 
feld exhorts him to leave it for a “‘stricter order,” that 
of the mortification of the self. 


activity, Schwenckfeld insisted that a 
Christian life is built on, inspired by, and 
centered in the right faith.’ In his early 
“Ermanung des Misbrauchs” he re- 
minds us that as natural men we are 
“children of wrath” but that by faith 
in Christ Jesus we become children of 
God and heirs of his patrimony.’ In 
other words, a new life must be begun 
before we can reach the highest peak of a 
living faith. The latter establishes in the 
heart of man the Kingdom of Christ and 
with it the joy of spiritual peace. The 
indication of a growth of faith can be 
found in the keen concern for one’s 
shortcomings and sins.*®7 Moreover, such 
faith not only engenders sympathy in 
the heart of the believer for others but 
prompts him to ready and active deeds 
in their behalf. As against the extreme 
“‘solafideans,”’ Schwenckfeld points out 
that faith would necessarily bring forth 
fruits (“‘Sintemal sie ertichtenn einen 
blossen glauben ane gutte werck welchs 
wir nicht eynen glauben sunder opinion 
ader wan heissen’’).'% 

True faith, according to Schwenck- 
feld,® is not an illusion or persuasion 
that the Scriptures and their content 
are true but a grasp of the eternal and 
divine truth itself (‘ein ergreifung der 
ewigen, géttlichen Wahrheit selbst”’), 
of which the Scriptures testify within 
the heart (‘‘mit dem herzen glaubt man 
zur Gerechtigkeit”’ Rom. 10:10] ). It isa 


195 Cf. Vol. II, Doc. VIII. 
196 IT, 46. 


97 IT, 54; cf. “A Treatise on the Forgiveness of 
Sins,” Vol. X, Doc. DCIX. 


198TT, 54. Cf. the reference to Wycliffe, Huss, 
and Wessel (Gansfort), who have written “vil 
gewisser und besserlicher vom ewigen bestendigen 
glauben den Luther” (IV, 821). For Wessel cf. 
Edward W. Miller, Wessel Gansfort: Life and Writ- 
ings (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1917), esp. 
Vol. II. 


199 XT, 589 f.; cf. Vol. XI, Doc. DCCXX. 
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gift of God, yes; but, more than that, it 
indicates a participation in essence with 
the giver. Here the exact wording of the 
German text is important: “er (der 
glaube) ist ein wesen im grunde mit deme 
der jhn schenckt’”®* (‘‘Faith is the en- 
joyment of him who works it all, a drop 
of the divine fountain, a little ray of the 
eternal sun, a spark of the divine fire 
which is God himself’). This statement 
is, aS We may say in passing, the closest 
approximation to a mystical concept in 
Schwenckfeld’s theology. Paraphrasing 
Heb. 11:1, Schwenckfeld defines faith 
as a “true hypothesis” a “conviction” 
(“‘iiberweisung”’), thorough persuasion 
“earum rerum quae non videntur.” 
These things are seen in the heart as 
clearly as external objects are perceived. 
To have faith means, persuaded by 
God, to be as certain in the thinking or 
feeling of our heart of the presence of 
spiritual truths as if we could see them 
with our eyes or possess them. The re- 
former refers to the Pauline concept of 
the “plerophoria fidei,’’ which he calls 
“‘gewissenschaft,” a newly coined word 
(““Gewissen” = “‘conscience,” ‘‘Wissen- 
[schaft]” = “knowledge’’).?” 

The Silesian reformer deplores that 
the nature of justifying faith is taught 
and contemplated rightly by so few.?” 
He has developed his own thought on 
this important locus in criticism of the 
theologies of Matthias Flacius Illyricus 
and Andreas Osiander. According to 
Schwenckfeld, Jesus Christ the God- 
Man, with his merit, grace, love, and 
work, is our Christian righteousness— 


200 XTT, 375 f. Cf. the beautiful characterization 
of faith as a spark of the eternal sun which is God, in 
a letter to a blind friend of his youth (Vol. VI, 
Doc. CCCXXIV, p. 156). 


201 XII, 376f.; cf. also 884 ff. 


202 XII, 375; cf. also 370 ff.; cf. the exposition 
of Gal. 5:5, in CXJII, 43 ff. 


not to be believed historically but with- 
in, so that he lives, through faith, in our 
hearts, regenerating and ruling us. This 
means that God does not only repute us 
righteous fiir “gerecht achtet”) but 
that he makes us righteous (“gerecht 
macht”) by his mercy and grace.’ 
Justification, the merciful acting of God 
with man for the purpose of his salva- 


.tion—a process by which the sinner is 


converted, reborn, made just, holy, and 
blessed—is not man’s doing but the 
work of Christ, which he effects in man 
through the Holy Spirit by converting, 
forgiving, and imparting in his rebirth 
to man his own righteousness, his piety, 
and the fellowship (‘‘Gemeinschaft’’) 
of his nature and being.?"4 

As to the origin of justifying faith, 
Schwenckfeld believes that it comes from 
above, a gift of the Holy Spirit, and that 
it is of divine nature and essence, trans- 
forming man, purifying the heart, unit- 
ing us with God, and causing us to act 
effectively by love. Hence he opposes the 
view that it results from (‘‘outward”’ 
hearing of) the Scriptures or out of hu- 
man reasoning or persuasion or out of 
preaching. Such faith consists of human 
wisdom and does not come out of the 
power of God; it lacks experience and 
feeling (‘ist on erfarung und one 
geistliche entpfindlichkeit des hert- 
zens’), and leaves the old Adam un- 
changed.°s 

Schwenckfeld agrees with Osiander 
that we should believe not only in “im- 
putativam justitiam extra nos,” an ex- 
ternal righteousness imputed to us on 
the basis of Christ’s obedience, but “‘in 
veram et essentialem Dei justitiam,” 
that is, that we need to have God’s es- 
sential righteousness in us if we desire 


203 XTIT, 766, 873; XIV, 411 ff. 
204 XTIT, 866. 205 XTTT, 864. 
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eternal life.2%° He also warns rightly 
against the assumption that we will 
please God merely by having faith in 
Christ, yet never advancing in devotion 
or sanctification. The “fruits” or their 
absence will tell. Opposing Osiander’s 
limitation of Christ’s redeeming and 
justifying work to his divinity, 
Schwenckfeld emphasizes his humani- 
ty.?°7 Moreover, he holds, as against this 
theologian, that the justifying faith is 
not conditioned by time and space; for 
the redeeming work takes place outside 
these limitations (“das das Lamp von 
anfang der Wellt sey gedéttet [nemlich 
dem glauben]’’)?** not as a historical 
event but as ever present to us in faith. 

As against the Lutherans’ doctrine 
(Justus Jonas) which denies that God 
dwells essentialiter (“‘wesentlich’’) in the 
believing heart and which assumes that 
he is there only “‘effective’’ (by the pow- 
er and energy of the Holy Spirit), Caspar 
insists on his being substantialiter pres- 
ent.2 He also objects to their doubt 
(Nik. Amsdorff) that man while here on 
earth will ever be just and holy, pretend- 
ing, as they do, that God will declare 
them, sinners and unjust as they are, 
righteous on the basis of Christ’s suffer- 
ing and death. Finally, a third opinion 
which he rejects is Flacius Illyricus’ 
identification of righteousness with obe- 
dience to a new version of the Mosaic law 
expressed in the suggestion, blasphemous, 
according to Schwenckfeld, that Christ, 
after fulfilling the Pharisaic righteous- 
ness, would give it free (‘“‘schenken’’) to 
those believing in him.”° The Silesian 
vigorously denies the idea that to justify 
means to declare a crook (‘bub in der 


206 XTTT, 873. 

207 XIII, 874 ff. 

208 XTIT, 878; cf. also XIV, 415. 

209 XIII, 882. 210 XIII, 883. 


hawt”) righteous.** Regeneration is re- 
garded as a consequence of, and not a 
contributing factor to, justification by 
faith. But justification means the change 
of the old into a new man. 

In a short but important treatise 
Caspar refutes the thesis of Melanchthon 
that justification means forgiveness of 
sin.” “Christus in nobis habitans per 
fidem est justitia nostra,” says St. Paul 
(Eph. 3:17). We are reborn and have to 
accept in faith the Holy Ghost conveyed 
to us by the Passion of our Lord, which 
will renew us so that we live in the fear 
of the Lord.” Nobody can be justified 
who has not become a new man through 
Christ. Hence we have to examine our- 
selves daily as to our progress (“‘wieviel 
wir durch ihn frommer werden’’). After 
Melanchthon had issued at Niirnberg 
his Scriptum de justtficatione, which 
criticized Schwenckfeld’s teachings on 
this point, the Silesian wrote a Second 
Apology (1555)?"4 re-emphasizing that to 
justify means to declare righteous, to 
renew, to give a new heart and spirit, and 
reiterating his protest against a purely 
historical faith in the work of a Christus 
“extra nos” and the limitation of his re- 
demption to his divine nature. Finally, 
Schwenckfeld insists in a discussion with 
Johann Agricola ** that it is the love of 
God—“activa enim est et energetica 
caritas Dei’—which justifies through 
faith, causing our love for him, in turn, 
a love which is a fruit of the justifying 
love of God.” His opponent, however, 
holds that love is not the “causa effi- 
ciens’ but the “‘sequens fructus” of 
justification, thus failing to distinguish 


311 XIV, 412. 

212 Vol. XIV, Doc. DCCCLXXXVI. 
213 XTV, 418. 214 XIV, 700 ff. 
45 Vol. XII, Doc. DCCXXV. 

216 XTI, 370f. 
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between the love of God and our response 
(“a nostra vicissitudinaria caritate”’). 

Scripture, as well as experience, tells 
man that he is not absolutely free to do 
good.” Even if he should be willing to 
rid himself of his shortcomings and sins, 
he cannot by himself turn his heart to 
God (“es ist nichts weniger in unserer 
gewalt denn das hertze”).** God will 
giveit at will through hisspirit. Schwenck- 
feld, great teacher and good psycholo- 
gist as he is, realizes, however, that we 
should take heed in imparting this 
knowledge to the beginner in the Chris- 
tian life lest he be discouraged at the 
start.”° Freedom once possessed by man 
was lost when Adam fell; yet Christ 
regained it. His spirit frees us (“Wo nu 
der geist ist, ist auch die freyheit’’) ;?”° 
our self-will is broken; we can surrender 
(“gelassenheit’’) and will the good. This 
freedom is also a true indication that we 
have the right faith. Yet Schwenckfeld 
sees it abused and misinterpreted 
as man’s own achievement by some 
“‘Schwarmer’’; he confesses that to such 
an understanding he prefers complete 
denial of any freedom of the will. In this 
world (‘“‘yomertal’’) freedom can only 
have a beginning, until eventually flesh 
and death will be vanquished.” In his 
later years Schwenckfeld criticized Lu- 
ther for the determinism implied in his 
wholesale dismissal of a free will, point- 
ing to St. Paul, who states (Phil. 4:13): 
“T can do all things,’ but “through 
Christ who strengtheneth me.’’? The 
new man is, by gratia preveniens, capable 
of knowing and doing good.” 

217 TJ, 25, 57 ff.; XII, 880 ff. 

218 TT, 58; in VIII, 435, he speaks of the “wilden 


Gebirge dieser schalkhafftigen Welt, die inn unns 
selbs ist.” 


219 XIT, 894. 
220 JT, 60; cf. also XII, 892 ff. 
222 XTT, 895. 


2a TT, 64. 223 XTT, 897. 


We saw that Schwenckfeld is vitally 
interested in the effect which the assump- 
tion of an unlimited freedom, on the one 
hand, and its denial, on the other, must 
have particularly on the incipient Chris- 
tian. Antinomianism and legalism are the 
result of the former extreme view; what 
is the danger of the latter? (Caspar’s 
thought, though already present in 
germinal form in his earlier writings, 
was fully developed in answering the 
theologumena of Luther, Zwingli, and 
Calvin.) To the natural man the idea 
that his destiny is known and foreor- 
dained in God’s providence and pre- 
destination is abhorrent, while it means 
comfort and hope to the advanced (“‘den 
vollkommnen Christen’), to the “grown- 
up” children of God.”4 The former will, 
as the followers of Epicurus did, hold 
that man is not in the position to do any- 
thing because, should he be predestined 
to salvation, nothing he would do would 
prevent it, whereas if he is not, nothing 
would change it anyhow. So they will 
advocate a carefree existence, one of 
mere waiting, or they will, at least, be in- 
clined to consider faith and confidence 
in their maker sufficient, without feeling 
obliged to strive through repentance to 
better their lives.”*5 The latter, trusting in 
the work of Christ and his spirit and 
far from dismay or despair on account 
of teachings on the decree of God, 
aware of his mercy and love, fully trust 
and submit to his will and his providence, 
thus growing in patience and under- 
standing (‘‘Caro sciat predestinationem 
ut terreatur, humilietur et ad Christum 
fugiat. Filii dei ut consolentur, letentur 
et in timore dei vivant’’).?” 

There is another corollary to the views 
on predestination which Schwenckfeld 


224 XTI, gio. 


225 XTI, 914 f., 916. 226 XTT, o12. 
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rejects: the Zwinglian thesis “quod jus- 
tus non potest excidere.’’??7 Because 
providence has willed a man to faith 
and he is justified without works, he 
will not be able to lapse. The Silesian 
points to the false fleshly sense of securi- 
ty and arrogance which might arise 
from such a conviction, particularly if 
the reference of the elect were to the ec- 
clesiastical party in question.”** But one 
gift of grace does not make a Chris- 
tian—‘‘eben so wenig ain heller tag den 
sommer macht’’—nay, even a just and 
faithful man may lapse. There are 
“abortive” fruits that fall before the 
final ripening; growth in Christian life 
is a slow and painful process. Salvation 
is dependent not only on providence but 
on constancy and perseverance (‘‘auss- 
theilung mit empfintlichkeit”) in our 
hearts, in and through Christ in whom 
we are re-created to good works. This 
“‘perseverantia et obsignatio” by the 
Holy Spirit alone is the sign that noth- 
ing can separate us from the love of 
God.” And Schwenckfeld quotes Au- 
gustinus: “Si non es predestinatus, fac 
ut predestineris.’’ Again the old and the 
new man must be distinguished: in so 
far as we are born anew from God, we 
do not sin, cannot sin; in so far as we are 
still fleshly, we will still sin frequently. 
And the Lord who gives faith, righteous- 
ness, grace, and spirit can take them 
away and has frequently done so, as 
Schwenckfeld proves by a number of 
scriptural quotations.**° It is essential 
to distinguish two aspects of this great 
article of our faith: the eternal pre- 
destinatio before God, hidden in his in- 
scrutable will, and the revealed will of 

wee < | i 917; cf. also XIII, 114, esp. 119 ff. 

228 XTT, 918; cf. also IV, 723. 

229 XTI, 925 f: 

230XTT, 6s4ff.; cf. esp. Vol. 
DCCCXXVII and DCCCXXIX. 


XI, 


Docs. 


God calling us in the redemptive work of 
Christ through his Holy Spirit to his 
Kingdom (“occulta et revelata voluntas 


Dei”). God’s knowledge and our knowl- | 


edge ought not to be confounded.?* Is it 
God himself, as some—Schwenckfeld 
singles out Peter Martyr Vermigli??*— 
seem to infer, who works sin in man 
(‘quod Deus etiam ad peccatum con- 
currat”’)??33 Not he who has counted the 
hairs on each head and keeps all and 
everyone in his care and watchfulness 
(“duplex presentia Dei potentia et 
gratia’), but the devil, is the cause and 
the father of evil.?54 Confusion has arisen 
because malum may mean not only 
“sin” or “wickedness” but also “misery,” 
“misfortune,” “hunger,” and “war’’3§ 
—forms of God’s punishment for the sin 
of man. 

When it comes to describing the final 
aim and goal of a Christian life,?3° Cas- 
par Schwenckfeld, pointing to the Johan- 
nine concept (I. John 3:2), is not entirely 
averse to calling it “‘deification” (Got- 
werdung), provided we are ever mindful 
that Christ takes precedence in all per- 
fection and that it is from him as the 
head that this glory reaches us: “per 
caput in membra corporis sui.” He antic- 
ipates strong objections from all those 
who abhor the pagan idea of apotheosis 
and hold that it is impossible for us ever 
to become like God (‘‘er sey unméglich 
das Gott werden’’). Schwenckfeld agrees 
in condemning the proponents of apothe- 


231 XTI, 927 ff., 951 ff. 

23? XII, 945 ff. 

233 XIT, 932 ff., 942 ff. 

234On Lucifer see XIII, 142. 

23s On war and the sword cf. X, 926; XI, 177 ff.; 
XII, 792. 


36 Cf. correspondence with Bernhard Egetius, 


Vol. IX, Docs. DXXIV ff., esp. pp. 682, 699 ff.; 


and with Katharina Zell, Vol. VIII, Doc. CCCXCII. 
See also XI, 951. 
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osis who leave Christ out. With them, he 
asserts, Christ is forgotten (“so entfallt 
ihnen Christus gantz und gar”) and so is 


_ the testimony of the Scriptures that we 


should become conformed to Christ. 
He cautions a friend, therefore, because 
of this danger, to confine the term 
“apotheosis” to Christ, we ourselves not 
being Christ, but only “‘filii adoptionis” 
while he is “filius naturalis.”*5’ In this 
context we should remember Schwenck- 
feld’s warning that it is just a drop (“ein 
trépfilin’’) out of the divine fountain, not 
the fountain itself—just a ray of the 
sun’s nature and essence not the divine 
fire itselfi—which is ours.?3* God is not 
identical with his gifts, as Schwenckfeld 
insists against Flacius. But the Holy 
Spirit and its effects also cannot be sep- 
arated from their source, just as we can- 
not separate the carpenter from the 
house he builds. There is no identifica- 
tion of creator and creature, as far as 
the Silesian reformer is concerned. 
Schwenckfeld is not a pantheist. 


IX 


To sum up: the memory of Caspar 
Schwenckfeld will live on in the Chris- 
tian church as that of a true pupil and 
teacher in the school of Christ. Others 
have surpassed him as thinkers and 
theologians and not a few as leaders and 
organizers of Christian group-life, but 
not many in saintliness of character, 
in his love for Jesus Christ, and his zeal 
for the cause of the gospel. More of the 
rich heritage of the past lived on in 
Schwenckfeld’s thought and attitude 
than he himself was aware of. Of para- 
mount importance in his life and thought 


237 IX, 682, 699, 709. 
238 XTII, 859 f.; cf. also VI, 44f. 


was his experience of the living Christ. 
Though deeply influenced by the Pauline 
interpretation of Christ, Caspar belongs 
to the Johannine type of Christian piety. 
He learned more from St. Augustine 
than from any other of the Fathers. In 
reading Schwenckfeld’s treatises and 
letters, we are reminded of the great 
masters of devotion of the Middle Ages: 
Bernhard, Hugo of St. Victor, Bonaven- 
tura, whom he resembles in tempera- 
ment and in the character of his spiritu- 
ality. The Silesian knight turned re- 
former, but he was of the humanist not 
the radical party. He belongs with the 
leaders of the Christian Renaissance— 
Groote, his beloved A Kempis, Gerson. 
The development of his theological 
thought was, of course, profoundly in- 
fluenced by Luther, though in its result 
it resembles more the Zwinglian inter- 
pretation. In many respects Schwenck- 
feld, the most “Catholic” among the 
Continental reformers of the sixteenth 
century, could be called a Protestant 
Francis of Sales. There are also resem- 
blances to Jeremy Taylor, the great 
Anglican divine. As we learn more of the 
real origin of pietism, we shall be better 
prepared to assess the contribution of 
the Silesian advocate of the middle way. 
The ecumenical movement will remem- 
ber him as the uncompromising critic of 
the church of his day, the antagonist of 
a barren orthodoxy of the Flacian type, 
and the opponent of Anabaptist radi- 
calism; as one ever mindful of the ideal 
of one Holy Christian church, an ideal 
for which he sacrificed even the thought 
of founding a new Christian community. 
The first Epistle of John is the text which 
the life and work of Caspar Schwenck- 
feld von Ossig—teacher, preacher, mar- 
tyr—interprets to us. 











FAITH VERSUS BELIEF 


FRITZ MARTI* 


SHOULD be at a loss for a word, 
I were I not to use the word “faith” 
and were I not to use it in distinc- 
tion from—nay, in opposition to—the 
word “‘belief.”” I know that I have the 
authority of the dictionary against me, 
which explicitly lists the word “belief” 
as the synonym of “‘faith.’”’ The Merriam- 
Webster enumerates several secular us- 
ages of the word “faith”; it knows of 
no religious usage which would not say 
what “belief” says. True enough, the 
same dictionary also makes a distinction 
between the two terms, as follows: 


BELIEF and FAITH, in modern usage, differ 


chiefly in that delief, as a rule, suggests little 


more than intellectual assent; faith implies in 
addition the element of trust or confidence (cf. 
“belief in God” with ‘‘faith in God’’); as, ‘‘One 
in whom persuasion and belief had ripened into 
faith” (Wordsworth) . 


This dictionary distinction happens to 
point in the direction in which I intend 
to go further, and thus I may let it 
stand in lieu of an anticipatory defini- 
tion of terms. 

A quibble about words is sterile. As 
philosophers, it behooves us to point 
out such distinctions as we may find 
between realities. The words will fall 
in line. Realities must rule usage; verbal 
usage may not overrule reality. Verbal 
usage, in so far as it seems to be able 


* Having left mechanical engineering, the author 
took his doctorate in philosophy at the University of 
Berne and, in 1923, came to this country. He taught 
at various colleges and universities and since 1935 
has been professor and head of the department of 
philosophy in the University of Maryland, also 
teaching the history of art. The present paper was 
given as the 1945 presidential address of the South- 
ern Society for Philosophy of Religion. 


3° 


to hide what is real, marks pools of 
staleness in the flux of a culture. 

I suspect that there is a stale flavor 
on the tongue of him who, in using the 
word ‘“‘faith,’ is satished with the 
current assumption that to have faith 
is much the same as to believe in 
something. 

I submit that the word “faith” can 
point at a reality much deeper than 
belief—a reality in the face of which 
any belief, no matter how solidly tested, 
appears hollow. I also submit that the 
quest for beliefs is likely to draw us 
away from the awareness of what is 
real in faith. The suspicion which the 
religious often display with regard to 
intellectuality is not entirely without 
ground. Belief is only an intellectual 
matter. 

It is my thesis that the reality at 
which I am pointing with my word 
“faith” is much more basic than the 
rationalizations of it in beliefs, creeds, 
dogmas, words. It is a corollary of my 
thesis that, in our age and especially 
in this country, the easygoing identity 
established, as a rule, between a man 
of faith and a believer not only ignores 
the existence of men of faith who are 
not believers but is detrimental to the 
profundity and solidity of faith itself. 
Faith, taken out of its depth and held 
in the surface fluctuations of beliefs, is 
likely to lose its flavor. 

Those who assume that they are bring- 
ing about faith when they promote a 
belief not only hitch the cart before the 
horse but endow the horse with the ap- 
pearance of something made at will, 
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like a cart. And faith cannot be had 
at will. Ecclesiastic tradition is quite 
right when it asserts that faith is a 
gift of Grace. 


Before I raise the question as to the 
ground and origin of faith, I will en- 


deavor, in three steps, to distinguish 
between faith and belief. 

First, I want to distinguish faith from 
belief, because faith is not identical with 
belief but is the ground of a certain 


kind of belief. 


The catechists are fond of quoting 


the first verse of the eleventh chapter 
of the Letter to the Hebrews, a verse 


of rather problematic wording.’ The 


meaning to be conveyed seems to be 
that “‘faith is the ground for (our belief 


regarding) things to be hoped for, it 
(takes the place of) a proof for what 


has no appearance.” 
Taking this verse for my cue, I say 
that, since proof concerns that which 


has an appearance,’ there must be an- 


1 Heb. 11:1: “Eorw 6€ mioris éAmifouévwy dv76- 
oracis, mpayyarwr Ereyxos ob Breropévwv. Vulgate: 
Est autem fides sperandarum substantia rerum, argu- 
mentum non apparentium. Jerome’s transliteration 
of trécracts as substantia is followed by the 
Douay translators and by the King James Ver- 
sion: “Now faith is the substance of things hoped 
forgo. ” The American Catholic revision of 1941 
gives, more correctly, things to be hoped for, but it 
retains the word “substance,” which, in Good- 
speed’s translation, is replaced by the word “‘assur- 
ance,” in line, e.g., with the Manual Greek Lexicon 
of the New Testament by G. Abbott-Smith (New 
York: Scribner, 1922), which, with regard to our 
verse, says (p. 463): “here perhaps title-deed, as 
that which gives reality or guarantee.” Abbott- 
Smith renders the single occurrence of é\eyxos, in 
the NT, with a proof, test, which is in line with 
Jerome’s argumentum. The Douay version says “the 
conviction of things that appear not.” The King 
James text has “the evidence of things not seen.” 
Goodspeed corrects “it is our conviction about things 
that we cannot see.”” The ob BXeropuévwr of the original 
may have been meant literally. Jerome’s non ap- 
parentium gives cause for the Scholastic refinement 
that these things have no appearance; a metaphysi- 
cally very tenable emendation, worthy of recogni- 
tion. 


other ground for those religious beliefs 
which regard the nonapparent. In so 
far as they do not deal with appearances, 
their ground is faith. 

Beliefs regarding appearances concern 
what is present. Compared with what 
appears at present, the nonapparent 
seems to be merely future, “‘to be hoped 
for.” Thus, religious beliefs seem less 
certain than secular beliefs. Yet, though 
they were less certain, there must be a 
ground for their certainty, whose degree 
is not zero. In order to designate this 
ground for the conviction of belief, I 
borrow the word ‘“‘faith.” 

Faith is not the same as belief. It 
is the ground for those beliefs which 
do point at things truly to be hoped for 
even now. There are other beliefs, er- 
roneous beliefs, whose grounds are else- 
where. But no beliefs are without 
grounds. The ground of belief furnishes 
belief’s conviction. Belief expresses the 
conviction in terms of some argument. 
No belief is without its peculiar proof, 
though the proof be an appeal to author- 
ity. Being supported by proof, all beliefs 
are conditional. In truth, their certainty 
is conditioned by their grounds; in ap- 
pearance, by their proofs. 

Having taken my first step, and hav- 
ing declared faith to be the ground of 
belief, I now take the second, saying 
that, while beliefs are in solo intellectu, 
faith is in re. 

Beliefs are made of imagery and ra- 
tionalization. And some beliefs rest on 
faith. But faith is neither imagination 


2 Schelling condenses the conclusion at which 
decisive parts of the Critique of Pure Reason had 
arrived: “‘As soon as we enter the precinct of proof, 
we enter into the circle of the conditional and, vice 
versa, when we step among things which are con- 
ditional, we submit to the power of proof” (Schel- 
ling’s Works (Stuttgart: Cotta, 1856], I, 308-09; 
in the present author’s rhetorical but correct trans- 
lation). 
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nor rationalization. It is more real than 
what is merely in the intellect. If we 
recognize this, we face the question 
what the word “real” can and must 
mean in this context. 

“More real” than images and reason- 
ings is the soul itself which manifests 
itself in such acts of consciousness as 
imagining and reasoning. I prefer the 
word “soul” to the fashionable term 
“subconscious.” Soul sounds problem- 
atic. It is. The subconscious looks final, 
a fact of human nature, on principle 
knowable once and for all, not an ever 
new problem like the individual soul, 
new on account of the individual’s call- 
ing and of his responsible freedom. How- 
ever, if the more current term, “the 
subconscious,” is more likely to convey 
a meaning to you, let it stand, for the 
moment, as a very tentative synonym 
of soul. 

Now, if the soul or the subconscious 
is more real than its imaginative and 
ratiocinative manifestations, is it itself 
what is most real, in our context? Is 
there no ground on which the soul itself 
rests or from which it springs? 

The biologistic trend in contempo- 
rary thought would find a rather easy 
answer, in the body, or in some somatic 
conditions. Among philosophers, I need 
not spend many words to stress the 
strictly conditional character of bodily 
reality itself and to emphasize that the 
very organism brings back to our at- 
tention the question as to its own ground. 
Somehow, the organic unity of manifold 
manifestations, somatic as well as psych- 
ic, all of them conditional, manifests 
in turn an unconditional principle which 
alone can furnish unity. 

Organic unity has a ground, and so 
has the unity of the soul. The soul can 
be bent upon this ground—in tune with 
it, as it were. I do not yet say that the 


soul can be aware of its ground. Aware- 
ness brings with it beliefs. What I am still 
concerned with is the antecedent of those 
particular beliefs which have some 
soundness. This antecedent I call faith. 
And I said beliefs are only in the intel- 
lect, whereas faith is more real. It is 
a real bent of the soul, an alignment 
with the reality which is more real than 
the soul itself. Consequently, faith is 
a tacit recognition of the fact that the 
soul is not its own ground, that the soul 
is nothing ultimate. 

Faith therefore has a quality of reck- 
lessness; it bestows freedom from too 
much concern with the individual itself. 
Faith is the paradox of simultaneous 
acknowledgment of the unconditional 
import of our calling, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, of the ultimate un- 
importance of the individual who—as 
we have come to say—is expendable. 

Let it be said at once, as an aside, 
that totalitarianism has taught the ex- 
pendability of the individual without 
acknowledging its unconditional impor- 
tance. Totalitarianism lacks the para- 
doxical realism of faith. It is nothing 
new. It is only a decrepit phase in our 
age of the lack of faith—a lack which 
does not permit the courageous realiza- 
tion that only in so far as the individual 
is unimportant can it have unconditional 
importance. If the individual as such 
were of ultimate importance, he would 
be stuck on himself. He would be the 
slave of the demon of self-concern. He 
could not dedicate himself to the call 
of the unconditional—a call which can- 
cels every demonic obsession and which 
alone can make man free. 

The self-obsessed individualist is the 
unwitting sire of the totalitarian who 
rightly hates him because of his lack 
of faith. A good father would clear his 
son’s path of the worst obstructions to 
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the operation of faith. The child has a 
right to expect this. If the father cannot 
do his duty, the child feels frustrated. 
Like his sire, the totalitarian lacks faith 
and therefore cannot think realistically. 
He cannot realize the strict logic of the 
relation of unimportance and impor- 
tance in the individual. For unrealistic 
thought, the relation is merely para- 
doxical. Hence the abstractionist’s prac- 
tical alternative of embracing either the 
importance (in individualism) or the 
unimportance (in _ totalitarianism). 
Events have shown us how impractical 
an alternative this is. We had better 
learn to understand the paradox and 
its consequences. 

I have called faith the tacit recogni- 
tion of the paradox of our life. And I 
must reassert the tacitness. Faith is an 
attitude, not a profession; it is an align- 
ment, not an assertion; it is real, not 
yet rational. 

The reality of faith, then, is at least 
the reality of an attitude, of an align- 
ment. Some may say that that is not 
much of a reality, and they may argue 
that, making allowance for the sub- 
conscious mind, attitudes and align- 
ments are still merely mental, still in 
solo intellectu. I admit that some are. 
But I do not admit it of that attitude 
or alignment which I call faith. For 
faith is not only a real attitude of the 
subject, and it is not only an intellectual 
alignment; it puts us in line with our 
ground which is unconditional. Being 
in line with unconditionality, however, 
means being one’s self of unconditional 
importance, no longer being only sub- 
jective, that is, only conditional. 

The jargon of the times tempts one 
to say that faith, though indeed a reality 
in the subject, is also objectively real. 
But such jargon is utterly misleading 
in this context. The objective is as much 


a matter of conditionality as the sub- 
jective. Hence I must not use the in- 
adequate phrase “‘objective reality,” but 
I must reaffirm the unconditionality 
with which faith aligns us. 

And this affirmation leads to my 
third step. I said, first, that faith is not 
belief but the ground of belief and, 
second, that beliefs are only in the mind, 
whereas faith is real. Now, third, I say 
that faith is a gift, not an attitude struck 
arbitrarily, not an alignment chosen at 
will. 

The word “gift” may lead to mis- 
understandings. Some theologians are 
fond of talking about faith as a gift, 
and often they do not distinguish faith 
from belief. They use the word “gift” 
in an entirely ordinary sense. They talk 
about God as Somebody who makes a 
gift of faith to somebody else, to man, 
somewhat after the fashion in which I 
deliberately endeavor to make you a 
gift of these thoughts, in the hope that 
you will find them solid and sustaining. 
In truth, however, God is not Somebody, 
and the gifts of God are not temporal 
transactions. Not without truth did 
Calvin teach election as having taken 
place before the beginning of time. 

In time, to be sure, faith comes to 
fruition. Can one speak of faith in a 
baby? To be sure, what is manifest is 
the infant’s title to life, even his valiant 
struggle for life, and there is a difference 
between the soulless struggle for survival 
and the adherence to a life which is 
human. Even babies show faith in the 
human calling; they crave love. Yet, 
temporal growth alone brings forth what 
is the call of man, eternally. And in most 
men there is much temporization before 
the peace of the eternal alignment quiets 
the soul. 

Just as faith itself is the alignment 
with the paradox of the utmost impor- 
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tance and the simultaneous unimpor- 
tance of our lives, so is faith as a gift 
a paradox. It seems certain that only 
some have the gift, yet none may be 
said to be surely unfit for receiving it. 
Though I make bold to distinguish, on 
principle, between men of faith and men 
without faith, yet, in practice, I would 
never dare definitely to classify anyone 
in the category of the faithless. In prac- 
tice, we are required to consider all men 
as men of potential faith. In paradoxical 
fact, though, the solidity which derives 
from faith is more manifest in some than 
in others. And such solidity cannot be 
had at will. It would be unjust to indict 
those who lack faith. Justice demands, 
however, the acknowledgment of the 
gift wherever it is recognizable. The fact 
that the recognition can be hampered 
by an obtuse identification of faith and 
belief will give me cause for a corollary 
comment later on. 

Beliefs are a matter of imagination 
and of argument. We can argue at will, 
and at will we can recognize imagery 
as mere imagery, which recognition, of 
course, is a kind of argument. We cannot 
have faith at will. We cannot even em- 
brace a belief at will. To be sure, there 
is such a thing designated by the theo- 
logians as an act of faith. But the name 
of an act must not induce us to think 
of an arbitrary act by which we could 
make ourselves “believe that which we 
know ’taint so,” as the little boy in 
Sunday school defined an act of faith. 
Nobody can believe what he knows as 
untrue. To put one’s self at variance 
with truth is an act of faithlessness. 
Acts of faith must fall in line with the 
ever specific truth; they must grasp the 
truth, or prepare us for it. 

Some theologians speak of prelimi- 
naries of faith; they invite us so to direct 
our will that our intelligence will recog- 
nize certain abstract metaphysical truths 


fit to be used as base tables for the stilt- 
legs of the receiving tower of faith. I 
would call that approach to faith stilted, 
indeed. The notion of preliminaries 
furnished by the will of man makes it 
appear as if the gift of faith could not be 
bestowed without man’s antecedent con- 
struction of receiving antennae. 

I admit that the reception in con- 
sciousness does depend on preliminaries 
which only a good will can bring about. 
In fact, my entire argument comes under 
the heading of such preliminaries. 

I do not admit that the gift of faith 
can be prevented by man’s negligence 
to make straight the way. Such preven- 
tion is impossible, in reality, and, in 
consciousness where it may be at- 
tempted, it would remind one of the 
practice of some aborigines of Borneo 
who, when they hear the bird of ill 
omen sing his song on their left, turn 
the canoe about, thus righting the mat- 
ter into a message of good luck. Human 
consciousness indulges in such tricks. 
But reality cannot be turned about at 
will. 

And faith is a reality. As a gift, it is 
operative even in the absence of the 
preliminaries which are required for the 
true fruition of faith. The gift then 
operates demonically, producing all 
kinds of beliefs among different kinds 
of men and minds, but beliefs which 
are all alike in this: that they oppress, 
whereas, in its true aspect, the gift of 
faith is the ground for human freedom.’ 

My last assertion may sound cryptic. 
I will not digress into a dissertation on 
the topic of freedom, which might prove 
my contention. I will argue only from 
the opposite of freedom. 

The man who is unfree is somehow 
stuck, stumped, stunted. He may be 

3 It is easy to see that this paragraph is nothing 


but a crude condensation of Schelling’s Philosophy of 
Mythology. 
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stuck on an apparently insoluble prob- 
lem, stuck only temporarily. Yet he may 
be stuck fast. It may be some short- 
coming of his, natural or moral, which 
stumps him or, again, some theory or 
belief which hampers his freedom. At 
all events, he is stunted, because what 
ever is his obsession makes him un- 
fit to take things the way they are, in 
truth. The oppressive dimensions of 
things close at hand dwarf things more 
distant. Things that should have been 
relegated to the past constitute, for the 
one who is unfree, a haunting present 
which befogs the future. He cannot feel 
at home in reality, because he is caught 
in a mere corner of reality. He sees only 
the overwhelming importance of what 
confronts him, and he is unable to see 
the other side of the matter, its un- 
importance. 

Nothing is of last importance if we 
are able to see it in the light of faith. 
Faith is that light which permits us to 
see the relative as relative, the condi- 
tional as conditional. We cannot see the 
relative as such except in the light of 
absoluteness, nor the conditional as such 
but in the light of unconditionality. 
That light is the light shed by faith. 

Faith aligns our mind with the un- 
conditional. Unconditionality is what 
faith has in view. Making use once more 
of the definition in Hebrews, in my woid- 
ing which takes its cue from Jerome’s 
interpretation, I repeat that “faith takes 
the place of a proof for that which has 
no appearance.” Proof concerns ap- 
pearances. Demonstration establishes 
what is conditional. There is no demon- 
stration of the object of faith, simply 
because what faith has in view is not 
an object, not conditional, not apparent. 
This is why the so-called object of faith 
necessarily appears as transcendent, if 
seen by the so-called natural reason, 
that is, by a reason limited to the con- 


ditional. Quite truly, the nonobjective 
object of faith is beyond the realm of 
objects. First, it cannot be apprehended 
as an object, except symbolically. And 
second, it is beyond in the sense of 
being above, that is, of ruling objec- 
tivity, conditionality, the world of 
appearances. 

For those who believe that their reason 
is naturally limited to the consideration 
of appearances alone, it is imperative 
to see in faith a supernatural addition 
to their intellectual virtue or capacity, 
a superaddition without which they 
would indeed be slaves of the world. 
And so should we be unfree, even as 
philosophers, had we no realization of 
unconditionality. Only, by the grace of 
Providence, we happened to come upon 
teachings which opened our eyes to the 
fact that unconditionality is not a tran- 
scendent objectivity, not a nonobjective 
object, not a contradiction in terms, but 
a reality close at hand, so close, in fact, 
that we cannot attribute to ourselves 
any merit in seeing it. We are therefore 
in line with those theologians who, quite 
realistically, recognize faith as a gift, 
gratuitously bestowed, and not produced 
by the scheming of man. Man furnishes 


such words as “absolute,” ‘‘uncondi- 
tional,’ “eternal,” ‘divine,’ ‘‘infal- 
lible,’ “omnipotent,” ‘“Providence,” 


“Grace,”’ and the like. And words like 
these are always connected in some way 
with beliefs. Belief, therefore, has its 
human and historical limitations. But 
man does not produce unconditionality, 
neither by deliberate invention nor by 
subconscious motions of the mind. The 
mind is not the maker of the uncondi- 
tional. On the contrary, without the 
unconditional, the mind could not func- 
tion at all. 

Even our errors and perversions bor- 
row whatever persuasive power and 
whatever compulsion they have from the 
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imperative form of unconditionality. But 
the form, falsely detached from the con- 
tent, turns into a demonic force. 

The content of the unconditional is 
always freedom and liberation. The form 
is inexorability and sovereignty. Hence 
the demonism of all merely formal recog- 
nition of the unconditional. 

Some call such formal adherence faith. 
I call it superstitious belief. True faith 
views the content, though it does not 
deny the form. To be more precise, I 
should not use such active verbs as “‘to 
view,” “to affirm,” “to deny,” of faith 
as a gift; I should use them only of 
acts of faith, by means of which we 
give conscious recognition to the gift. 

“Now what is an act of faith?” I 
quote from a recent article by our vice- 
president, who puts the matter very 
concisely.‘ “It is an act wherein the in- 
tellect assents at the command of the 
will. Why does it thus assent? It assents 
because thereby merit is acquired. And 
why does the will command? It com- 
mands because the arguments to which 
the intellect assents can be only per- 
suasive, not demonstrative; for, were 
they demonstrative, we should have, 
not faith, but knowledge, and all merit 
would evaporate.” 

Having thus summarized the matter, 
Dr. Patterson goes on to register his 
due protest against such interference of 
the will. And, indeed, as he says, ‘“‘the 
‘assent of the intellect at the command of 
the will’ can scarcely appear. .. . as 
other than an act of treason against 

. mental rectitude, an act which 
brings with it its own inescapable and 
appropriate punishment in our conse- 
quent inability ever after really to be- 


4 Robert Leet Patterson, “ ‘Universal Religion’ 
and Special Revelation,” Review of Religion, IX 
(May, 1945), 355. The Southern Society for Phi- 
losophy of Religion promoted Dr. Patterson to 
the presidency for 1945-46. 


lieve in our own conclusions, since we 
know that they are not the product of 
honest thinking, but of thinking whose 
‘pitch’ has been ‘queered’ at the outset 
by the arbitrary and unjustified inter- 
vention of the will.” 

The will commanding assent must 
appear arbitrary and unjustified as long 
as we share the theologian’s belief that 
there is such a thing as a merely natural 
reason, restricted to the knowledge of 
conditional things, among which belongs 
the deified abstraction of a “God” whose 
existence is a matter of demonstration. 
Kant and his successors have long 
shown that conditional knowledge is 
impossible without unconditional free- 
dom. Theologically speaking, natural 
reason could never reach as far as even 
the mere existence of God, were it not 
natural in the sense of having its origin 
in God. Reason, criticaily understood, 
is the soul’s insight into its foundation 
in freedom. The uncritical and natural- 
istic notion of a natural, merely condi- 
tional reason needs a corrective supple- 
ment, even in the eyes of the theologian. 
Since his unfree reason, fallen from 
Grace, lacks the substance of true reason, 
which is freedom, the correction can be 
furnished only by that power of the soul 
which does possess the substance, by 
the will, whose freedom the orthodox 
theologian will not deny. I suggest that 
it is this substance alone which the 
will can have in view when it commands 
the assent of the intellect. 

A will which would command the in- 
tellect to deny freedom and to desist 
from conscientious thinking would be 
a truly evil will, and the inability really 
to believe would, indeed, be its inevitable 
punishment. Yet, most theologizers who 
use words similar to those of Dr. Pat- 
terson’s summary have quite evidently 
the ability sincerely to believe in the 
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assertions resulting from a thought which 
has been “‘queered”’ by the wilful notion 
which relegates the frighteningly close 
God into a safe recess of transcendence. 
How is such sincere belief possible? 

It will not do for us to say that such 
theologizers mean one thing and say 
another. Obviously they mean what they 
say. They do believe that God is the 
personal ruler of the universe, whose 
majesty demands that his subjects, by 
a deliberate act of the will, bring their 
ever fallible intellects in line with cer- 
tain doctrines he has deigned to reveal.s 
But do they believe that, without the 
gift of faith, the will has the power to 
command the assent of the intellect? 

I who am horrified by the blasphemy 
of likening God to an absolute monarch, 
no matter how benevolent, am unable 
to direct my intellect into the paths of 
monarchistic belief. For me, such paths 
lead nowhere. Yet I cannot deny that 
others progress along these paths. Nor 
is their progress toward wickedness. 
Therefore, I must ask in what manner 
faith works in them. 

To be sure, I can see no faith in him 
who would arbitrarily command the as- 
sent of the intellect. A man who tells 
me he can at will make his intellect 
assent to any kind of creed either is 
a liar, or he must mean abstention from 
thought when he says assent of the 
intellect. Intellectual conscience cannot 
be commandeered arbitrarily. He who 


5 One cathechist even uses the word “protesta- 
tion’’: ‘‘We worship and honor God by the virtue of 
Faith when we make Acts of this virtue; i.e. when 
we make protestations to God that we do actually 
believe all the truths which he has revealed, and 
proposes to us as revealed, by his Church, and that 
we believe them precisely because He, who is Truth 
itself, has revealed them. This is paying direct 
homage to God, it is an act of homage to his eternal 
Truth, it is the submission of our fallible judgment 
to his infallible word” (Rev. J. Perry, A Full 
Course of Instruction in Explanation of the Cate- 
chism (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1926], p. 359). 


says it can displays thereby his lack 
of faith.® 

The gift of faith does not pervert, 
it sharpens intellectual conscience. Faith 
strengthens the intellect in a degree 
that permits the subjection of unreal- 
istic quibbles which so often rise in our 
minds. If the unruly and unrealistic 
ratiocinations are subdued, and if the 
conscientious perspicacity of the intel- 
lect is restored, then the apparent mys- 
tery of the unconditional can be seen in 
its transparent simplicity. To this pur- 
pose, demonstrative arguments, that is, 
arguments of the pattern “‘if-then,” 
arguments which apprehend only the 
conditionality of the conditional, must 
give way to the persuasive arguments 
implicit in symbolic imagery. For a mind 
bent on demonstration, the paradoxical 
is only persuasive. And symbolic imagery 
is necessarily paradoxical, since it en- 
deavors to express in terms of the condi- 
tional what, in truth, is unconditional. 
On the level of things, the reality grasped 
by faith appears “higher,” transcendent, 
a mystery. Yet it is not impenetrably 

6 Perry (op. cit., pp. 306-7) says: “Doubts con- 
cerning any Article of Faith, when they are volun- 
tary or wilfully consented to, are... . grievously 
sinful. Whenever they arise in the mind they should 
be rejected immediately as suggestions of the devil, 
without our stopping to reason them away;... .” 
If the last sentence of this catechist had no con- 
cluding clause, I should call it a piece of advice 
which nobody can follow except by taking a sleep- 
ing powder of instantaneous action. However, 
Perry concludes: “they should be opposed by Acts 
of Faith and by Prayer.’ I submit that these reme- 
dies are precisely what must be called “stopping to 
reason the doubts away,” if to reason means to stick 
to one’s topic. For a shallow mind, the topic may 
be the mere letter of an article of belief. For a truly 
pious person, the topic is the ground of belief into 
whose depth those quibbling arguments cannot 
reach which Perry calls reasoning. Acts of faith 
acknowledge the inadequacy of that kind of reason. 
In true prayer, man reasons adequately, with re- 
gard to the ground of faith. Of course, I am left 
with the question: Will the time ever come when 


churchmen sacrifice their arbitrary definition of 
reason, which plays such havoc with their thinking? 
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mysterious; it does not lack immanence; 
it is manifest in lowliness. The uncondi- 
tional rules and, by ruling, redeems the 
conditional. Its very manifestation is 
always in the conditional. Hence the 
proclamation of the most striking re- 
ligious image: God can be seen, even 
on the Cross. 

Faith bestows the power to see through 
and beyond the records of images and 
theories, to see imagery and theorizing 
no longer as veils of the truth but as 
its vehicles. He whom we call a man of 
simple faith simply has not made the 
historical discovery that there is no ex- 
clusive vehicle. Yet the very realism of 
his faith prevents him from flatly mis- 
taking his own beliefs for exhaustive 
knowledge. Beyond his belief there is 
the mystery. Were it not there, belief 
would assume the tyrannical character 
of a fixed idea. The argumentative side 
of belief is less revealing than the side 
of religious imagination, which more 
adequately shows forth the ever new 
essence of freedom. A realistic will de- 
taches the intellect from deadening 
demonstration and directs the attention 
to persuasive images. 

To be sure, the adventure of faith 
always pushes beyond imagery. No im- 
age is exclusive, though, under specif- 
ic historical circumstances, the religious 
imagination brings forth imagery which, 
in some degree, is indispensable. Thus, 
the temporal has eternal significance, 
but it does not have the power to con- 
fine the eternal in the boundary of any 
one belief. The eternal is the liberating 
and hence ever new call, and faith 
aligns us with this forceless power of 
unconditionality. 

The alignment cannot be made at 
will, but its recognition depends on that 
realistic will which always commands 
the intellect not to prefer fancy to fact, 


theory to reality, beliefs to religiosity, 
demons to God. 

Faith affords courage, daring, per- 
severance. If faith lags, we get into the 
doldrums. Faith has always brought 
about the revolutions of belief necessary 
to redeem belief from stagnation. Faith 
disrupts the complacency of the smug 
believers who, therefore, have always 
hated those whom faith moved con- 
spicuously. Alive religiosity takes its 
stand with faith and, if necessary, 
against belief. ‘Faith versus Belief” 
is the motto of religious history. 

Yet, faith cannot do without belief 
simply because faith demands conscious 
recognition. Thus, in the order of time, 
we have images, and then arguments. 
And the result is belief, even the belief 
of the unbeliever. 

As an unbeliever I must still bear 
witness to the truth, and I cannot do 
so without words and images, assertions 
and parables, concepts and symbols. 
There is one advantage in unbelief, the 
unbeliever is free, under conscience, to 
borrow the terms of any truly pious 
believer. Conscience demands that the 
borrowing amount not to twisting. If 
the borrower is conscientious in the use 
he makes of the believer’s terms, the 
latter, if he has the freedom of faith, 
can recognize in the borrower’s usage 
an interpretation compatible with what 
is real in his own belief. 

This fact that the unbeliever is free 
to borrow, and the believer free to ac- 
knowledge the interest that accrues, 
makes possible a sound and truly re- 
ligious discussion between believer and 
unbeliever. Our age is overripe for such 
discussions, yet most people are loath 
even to admit the possibility. 

The possibility not only exists. In my 
opinion it constitutes the very call of , 
our generation. Thus, my distinction be- 
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tween faith and belief can serve a thor- 
oughly practical end, and, in the hope 
of doing my thinker’s part in contri- 
bution to fruitful practice—for true 
theoretic insight always helps wholesome 
practical life—I will wind up by enumer- 
ating a few explicit corollaries to my 
thesis. 

To begin with, it may be proper to 
restate the thesis, and to do so by means 
of two formulations which, in words, 
are at odds with each other. 

Belief springs from imagination and 
argument, which are naturally bent upon 
the conditional. Faith, however, puts 
us in tune with the unconditional. In 
so far as imagination and argument can 
be said to be natural, in man, faith can 
be called a supernatural gift. 

Wording the matter the other way 
around, however, it can also be said 
that faith is the most naiural trait of 
man, since it is of the very essence of 
human freedom, whereas belief, which 
is only in the intellect, only a matter 
of imagery and ratiocination, is always 
somehow artificial. 

Everybody will point at the arti- 
ficiality of the philosopher’s private 
crutches. The artificiality of the public 
conveyance of current belief, however, 
is equally evident from the fact that 
such formulations of belief as creeds 
and dogmas attain the status of legal 
documents fit to serve as a basis for the 
juridical determination of who is a be- 
liever and who is not. Heresy trials are 
only a possible consequence. The im- 
portant thing is the very possibility of 
legislation in matters of belief. 

To be sure, such legislation usually 
occurs under the impulse of the reli- 
gious quest, and the purely political 
motives of power are often quite second- 
ary. The primary desire is to capture 


religious truth and to inclose it in legally 


exploitable language. The fact that the 
letter can then be put before the spirit 
is not of primary importance. The first 
thing that counts is the authoritative 
dignity attributed to certain especially 
significant linguistic formulations. 

Such formulas are usually called ar- 
ticles of faith, and their sum, a confes- 
sion of faith. I should call such expres- 
sions misnomers. Strictly speaking, what 
can be thus formulated are articles of 
belief. And the ecclesiastic confessions 
are formulations of belief. 

Faith is free to change belief. This 
is my first corollary, which I hold to 
be of eminent practical significance. 

In the second place, I would stress 
that faith is free even under belief. A 
believer can be a man of faith. It is 
obvious to anyone with open eyes that 
there are men of sound and solid faith 
even among those believers whose tenets 
are indeed questionable, when weighed 
by the intellectual evidence which his- 
tory has made available. 

Belief cannot prevent the gift of faith. 
Depending on the circumstances, belief 
can only help or hinder the adequate 
recognition of the gift. At its worst, belief 
can pervert the gift into a demonic 
power. At its best, it can confirm a man 
in his faith. 

The observation of many spiritual 
aspects of our century makes me wonder 
whether or not the modern inflexibility 
of belief is the cause of much inward 
unhappiness and outward unrest. In re- 
tort, I shall probably be told that, on 
the contrary, modern belief is most flex- 
ible. For instance, church people do not 
seem to give much weight to the ortho- 
doxy of belief, and they would rather 
willingly sacrifice the formulas of belief 
to the fruition of social work. This fact, 
in my opinion, marks one extreme degree 


of inflexibility. Minds have lost all theo- 
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logical agility, nay, nearly all theological 
seriousness, and they are therefore rigid- 
ly and almost obsessively moving in the 
one direction of outward performance. 
If some courage of faith were left to 
such minds, they would dare to confess 
their wnmbelief, an unbelief not, like ours, 
due to the incompatibility of most cur- 
rent beliefs with conscientious culture, 
nor due, like our unbelief, to religious 
conscience, but due to the apparent ab- 
sence of such conscience and to the in- 
ability to believe which necessarily 
grows in him who would treat all things 
pragmatically. Success seems to succeed 
very especially in making the religious 
quest appear unnecessary and obsolete. 
Such is the case even with ecclesiastic 
success. 

My third corollary, therefore, repeats 
that faith is fact, belief only interpreta- 
tion, and that the very freedom of faith 
demands the radical questioning of be- 
liefs. But questioning is not quibbling. 
Our generation seems to be so much 
afraid of the kind of quibbling which 
the twenties cherished that we desist 
from teaching the young how to ques- 
tion. Of course, they could learn it from 
truly religious writers, from such men 
as Augustine and Thomas down to our 
humble students of the history and phi- 
lology of religious texts. Still, our schools 
should not abdicate before the majesty 
of books. Teaching should still promote 
the recognition of faith, by giving in- 
struction in the preliminaries of adequate 
questioning. 

Questions prove their adequacy in 
making us more fit to recognize faith 
wherever it has been bestowed. My 
fourth corollary says that there is faith 
among unbelievers and that religious 
duty demands its recognition. Even the 
unbeliever himself ought to recognize 
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that he has faith, if that is his gift. 
And surely the truly faithful should 
make such emendations in their beliefs 
as would enable them to see that wider 
fellowship of faith which reaches beyond 
the church and beyond “religion.” 

In history, the faith of unbelievers 
has usually acted as a leaven. Ecclesiastic 
beliefs would never have attained their 
depth or their firmness had not the faith 
of the heretics challenged thought. 

In our century, apostasy may prove 
to have an even more important function 
than heresy. Can we really hope to steer 
clear of trouble, by following the course 
of the centuries of conquest, in treating 
non-Christians as poor deluded heathen? 
On the horizon of twentieth-century 
Christian statesmanship such entities 
have appeared as China, Russia, and 
the Moslem world. Is it certain a priori 
that whatever gift of faith operates 
among those peoples can operate only 
in the perverted form of demonism? The 
apostate, at least, would say it is not 
a priori certain. 

“Apostasy” is a harsh word, and it 
is not fit to designate the man whom, 
perhaps, we had better call a post- 
Christian, the man, that is, who has 
not turned his back at Christianity for 
the sake of another religion or for the 
sake of none, but who, in the very pur- 
suit of the call of faith, finds that Chris- 
tianity is of the past. It is of the past, 
but of his own past, not an impersonal 
piece of somebody else’s history. When 
he comes upon the clause of the verse 
from the forty-third Psalm which the 
introit of the Catholic Mass translates 
with the words ad Deum qui laetificat 
juventutem meam, he can find himself 


in agreement even with the present 


tense of the verb, because the youth 
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of his mind is not something lost and 
done with; it is a reality which becomes 
younger as he turns older. Our past 
becomes younger because it becomes 
more transparent and less bewildering. 
If the gift of faith is strong in us, we 
may even come to understand why we 
harbored the beliefs of our youth. And 
if, thus, the buried beliefs of my earlier 
years attain a transfigured life in the 
peace of understanding, I can feel, as the 
psalmist, that “I shall yet praise him who 
is the health of my countenance”; and 
even the phrase “‘my God”’ can be silent- 
ly pronounced, notwithstanding the 
quiet fact that I must not live again in 
the land of theism. 


Thus it becomes permissible that I 
give voice to my last corollary in entirely 
traditional words. It is not we who bring 
about faith. Its birth and its growth we 
must quietly leave in the still care of 
God, whose ways are not our ways. What 
we must not do is to set limits to God’s 
freedom; we must not make bold to say 
that any given belief, no matter how pro- 
found and refined, can contain the sphere 
of faith. The universe itself seems too 
small for the doings of faith. What we 
can do is to still our inner unrest, so that 
we become fit to see and to hear. We do 
that when we pursue the prime task of 
the scholar, when we persevere in the 
courageous critique of belief. 








THE POSTWAR RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN EUROPE 
I. RELIGIOUS LIFE IN GERMANY 


F. SIEGMUND-SCHULTZE * 


current religious life of Ger- 
| many has been essentially deter- 
mined by three circumstances 


sng to recent history. 
The hational socialist movement has 
stirred the religious life of the German 
people to an extraordinarily high degree. 
As a religious movement, national so- 
cialism followed in the succession of the 
volkische movement, which for decades 
has been transforming the German emo- 
tional attitudes toward the Christian 
religion. Even stronger than materialism, 
which in the middle of the nineteenth 
century originally went through the 
higher, then through the middle and low- 
est classes, and also stronger than nihil- 
ism, which from the turn of the century 
spread itself more and more among the 
people of the large cities—this national 
movement has taken in wide circles of 
youth and filled them with ideals, which 
have revealed themselves as obviously 
pagan as compared to traditional Chris- 
tianity. 

National socialism related itself to 


* Dr. Siegmund-Schultze has long had an active 
role in the World Alliance for Friendship among the 
Churches and in the ecumenical movement general- 
ly, especially in its life and work aspect. After a peri- 
od of residence in Toynbee Hall in London, he found- 
ed a settlement house, run on the same lines, in Ber- 
lin in 1911 and became the most prominent leader of 
German church social work. From 1926 he held the 
position of honorary professor of social work in the 
University of Berlin, and edited the important jour- 
nal Die Eiche. He was later forced to leave Germany 
and has been living in Ziirich for the last dozen 
years. 

The editors are indebted to the Reverend Louis 
A. Sittler of Forest Park, Illinois, for his translation 
of the paper. 
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this widespread mood. For a time Hitler 
thought that with the help of Rosenberg 
and other protagonists of a Germanic- 
mythical religion he could build a Ger- 
man church which would enter into the 
heritage of the Catholic and the Protes- 
tant churches. But the national social- 
ist leader was soon to learn that Chris- 
tianity was indeed deeply rooted in the 
German people. Only the narrower party 
circles joined the religious movement 
which emanated from national socialism. 
In the storm which arose, the churches 
became aware even more plainly than 
before of their peculiarity and of their 
task. Against the movement of German 
Christians arose the Confessional church. 
This church was theologically deter- 
mined in western Germany, and in the 
south and the east more definitely ori- 
ented around a practical Christianity. A 
strong countermovement showed itself 
also in Catholic Christianity, which in- 
deed for a time had to struggle toward an 
amicable solution of the relationship with 
national socialism, but this effort, the 
longer it continued, moved toward a 
Christian opposition movement. 

As the second World War broke out, 
the Protestant and the Catholic circles 
found themselves within a common op- 
position movement. Then the war propa- 
ganda began. The churches gave them- 
selves completely to the service of the 
task of the fatherland; this applies even 
to the circles of the Confessional church 
and to the Catholic groups, who until 
then had set themselves against national 
socialism. For the time being it appeared 
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as if confessing Christianity had been 
swallowed up by the wave of war. Grad- 
ually, however, its power began to re- 
assert itself, now, to be sure, not so much 
with a confessional but with a strongly 
ethical emphasis, which before this had 
been observable only in a comparatively 
small religious opposition group. 

This ethical-religious wave, which al- 
ready had made itself felt shortly after 
the national socialist assumption of 
power but which took a more definite 
stand as a Confessional church against 
national socialism, grew during the war 
—and even during the days of German 
military victory—into strong inner oppo- 
sition against the military national so- 
cialist war spirit. People of all groups 
and parties found themselves together in 
this frame of mind. For such persons it 
was naturally more difficult than for 
those who stood against the national 
socialist spirit on purely ecclesiastical 
grounds to express themselves openly. 
From these circles come the tens of 
thousands of martyrs, who were put to 
death not only in the first six years of 
the national socialist regime but with 
even more ruthlessness during the six 
war years. Many diverse religious forces 
were intermingled in this opposition. 
There were the Jehovah’s Witnesses, who 
now just as consistently refused to render 
military service as they had formerly 
confessed their convictions. There were 
the really convinced friends of an inter- 
national reconciliation who gave no cre- 
dence to war propaganda. There were 
those who beneath the terrible events 
that were to them signs of “the end of 
time” and out of an eschatalogical con- 
viction fought against the general indif- 
ference. There were the inwardly con- 
vinced socialists, who without any refer- 
ence to party questions, even after their 
organization was disrupted, took up the 


battle against the rule of might. Above 
all, there were the Communists, who 
remained loyal to their cause and who 
realized more than before the necessity 
of a final stand. These ethically and re- 
ligiously determined circles, naturally 
with political and other motives mixed 
with spiritual, represented a religious 
new beginning, which made itself felt 
more and more. Even if most of these 
brave souls have perished in prisons and 
in concentration camps, yet a movement 
went out from them that cannot be ar- 
rested or destroyed. 

But the total picture is at the present 
preponderantly determined by a third 
attitude, which not only is apparent to 
the initiated but today strikes even the 
stranger. It is thentaop apathy that has 
seized the people. If one recognizes that 
but two years of dictatorship are suff- 
cient to produce a deep resignation in the 
spiritual leaders of a people—who rec- 
ognize that all efforts are useless against 
sheer power—then one is prepared to 
estimate realistically the effect of those 
six years before the outbreak of the 
war which chained the powers of free- 
dom in the severest way among the Ger- 
man people. The rigid methods of the 
Gestapo are comparable only to the vio- 
lent methods of the G.P.U. in Russia or 
to the long term of the administrators of 
Italian fascism. The war brought with it 
the possibility of reducing all opposition 
to silence. Forces which, before the be- 
ginning of the war, seemed to promise 
opposition became during the war in- 
creasingly feeble. The generals, even at 
the beginning of the war, were robbed of 
their directive powers and came more 
severely under the control of the S.S. 
Thus the attempts of a few individual 
brave leaders to oppose the course of 
events proved to be without prospects. 
Among the middle and lower classes of 
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the people, who were not in a position to 
establish or maintain open communica- 
tion throughout the Reich, apathy rose 
in an ever increasing degree. One awaited 
a solution of the difficulties only by the 
removal of national socialism from the 
outside. Then the bombardments of the 
large German cities set in, which caused 
the people to doubt the earnest will of 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples actually to 
bring peace to the world. The more ter- 
rible the suffering of the civil population 
became, the greater the number of people 
who perished in the air raids, the larger 
the multitudes of those who were evacu- 
ated and became homeless, the deeper 
became this apathy. No one expected 
help from any quarter. 

The religious attitude was thereby de- 
cisively determined. Most of the people 
lost their faith in God because they had 
no more trust in man. This is still today, 
perhaps, the outstanding characteristic 
of the inner attitude of the German 
people. This generalization is not con- 
tradicted by the fact that a few individ- 
uals who had not sunk into this deep res- 
ignation now find the way out on reli- 


gious grounds. There are those who in 
their deepest despair are thrown back 
upon God; therein lies a hope for a new 
life for the German people. It must, how- 
ever, be profoundly recognized that such 
a faith can be attained only by a break- 
ing-through into it—can only be won by 
assault! These people need encourage- 
ment, at least on the part of those who 
claim in their actions toward them to be 
determined by God. If those who believe 
in divine power and who believe that such 
power is operative in history do not help, 
then those who live today in despair will 
not actually be able to find God. 

So perhaps today more than ever be- 
fore the question of faith is, for the Ger- 
man people, a question of community 
(Gemeinschaft). Only if Christianity 
proves itself as a power which reaches 
beyond the limits of nations, will Chris- 
tianity again be (in Germany) a power 
which renews humanity from within. 
That upon the Anglo-Saxons, who carry 
so emphatically the Christian message 
on their lips, devolves a special task, no 
one who knows the circumstances will 
doubt. 


II. THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


NATHANIEL MICKLEM* 


I remember traveling in the train to 
Liverpool with William Temple about 
1911. He was speaking of plans for the 
churches in the future. I asked him what 
would become of all our plans if there 
should be war between us and Germany. 


* Dr. Micklem has been principal and professor of 
dogmatic theology in Mansfield College, Oxford, 
since 1932. Previous to this he held chairs in Old and 
New Testament both in Canada and England. He 
has beenan active leaderof the free churches of Eng- 
land, and his wide interests are reflected in his regu- 
lar contributions to the British Weekly and in the 
titles of his published volumes. 


That almost closed the conversation. We 
knew it might happen, yet never really 
believed tha. it would. Consequently, 
the churches were quite unprepared for 
the issues and strains and duties of war. 
Hence they came badly out of the ordeal. 
The Church of England, it is true, spon- 
sored in wartime a National Mission of 
Repentance and Hope, to which may, 
perhaps, be traced much new life and 
promise in the intervening years; but 
the Nonconformist churches, in England, 
with the Church of Scotland (not then 
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reunited), which represent the prophetic 
element in religion by their tradition, 
lost much influence, for they had little 
to say that all decent people were not 
saying. 

This time the churches were better 
prepared both spiritually and morally. 
There has been no sort of religious re- 
vival in Great Britain through the war; 
the churches have suffered much from 
the destruction of their buildings or by 
their requisitioning for military or ci- 
vilian needs and by large movements of 
population; but the moral issues have 
been clearer; even the nonreligious man 
has realized that spiritual issues were 
at stake and it might be judged that, on 
the whole and in spite of their difficulties, 
the churches have gone forward through 
these years of war. 

To an unparalleled extent one man 
represented the Christian point of view 
before the country—William Temple, 
archbishop of Canterbury. We had 
hoped that he might lead us into the dif- 
ficult years of peace, but God willed 
otherwise. This is not our only great 
loss. William Paton, secretary of the 
United Missionary Council, and W. T. 
Elmslie, secretary of the Presbyterian 
church in England, who was killed “by 
enemy action,’ were key men of the 
British churches in their ecumenical re- 
lations. 

When William Temple addressed the 
bankers in London and told them that 
the Christians as such had something to 
say about banking, he caused great in- 
dignation in the City, but the Christians 
lifted up their heads all over the country. 
Only he could have made that particular 
speech, but it was symptomatic of the 
life and hope of the churches today. One 
of the most important British docu- 
ments of the war has been the report, 
The Will of God for Our Time, drawn up 


in three parts and issued in three consec- 
utive years by the Church of Scotland. 
This was the work of Dr. John Baillie in 
collaboration with the leaders of his 
church. This report, among many other 
things, attempted to lay down certain 
“middle axioms,” as it called them, be- 
tween vague moral generalities which 
take us nowhere and precise political 
policies upon which it is not the duty of 
the church to make pronouncements. Of 
these ‘‘middle axioms,” one of the most 
striking was that “economic power must 
be made objectively responsible to the 
community as a whole. The possessors 
of economic power must be answerable 
for the use of that power, not only to 
their own consciences, but to appro- 
priate social organs—as the possessors of 
military or police power are already so 
answerable.” 

Indeed, the thought of the churches 
has largely been given to questions of 
social and economic reconstruction. We 
see, perhaps, the beginning of the Chris- 
tian counteroffensive. It is true that we, 
too, have had our men of the Social Gos- 
pel; but, in general, religion had become 
for many a private value which they 
personally cherished; it had ceased to be 
a demand upon the national life as a 
whole. Science, politics, economics, had 
been largely secularized, and religion had 
been warned off these privileged and in- 
dependent spheres. Today, Christians, 
and others also, are better aware that 
science, politics, and economics divorced 
from the fear of God must lead us to dis- 
aster. 

During the war in a very large number 
of towns and cities “Religion and Life 
Weeks” have been held. For these the 
churches have collaborated. The purpose 
of the Weeks has been to bring the claims 
of Christ before every section of the 
population—the civic authorities, the 
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schools, the factories, and social institu- 
tions generally. These efforts have drawn 
the churches together and in many places 
have resulted in the setting-up of local 
united Christian councils, which, in their 
turn, have generally proved successful 
where they have found some definite 
task or abuse demanding the strong com- 
mon witness of the united Christian 
forces. It is noted that the press and the 
public are well disposed to listen to the 
Christians when they speak with a united 
voice. 

A novel and interesting experiment 
made during the war in several localities 
has been the appointment of chaplains to 
particular factories, workshops, or ship- 
yards. Such appointments may be for 
full-time or part-time service. The chap- 
lain acts on behalf of all the churches 
and is normally responsible to the local 
Christian council. Under no circum- 
stances would such a chaplain be ap- 
pointed without the express good will 
alike of the management and the workers, 
but it is surprising how friendly has been 
the response in very many cases. Indeed, 
in the opinion of some the most marked 
turning to religion in wartime has been 
among those generally deemed to be 
quite alienated from the churches. It 
should be realized, however, that if 
there is a marked feeling-out after reli- 
gion in the country, this does not show 
itself in increased church attendance. 

In the Church of England there is 
rather greater unity than before, but 
there are well-marked divergences of 
thought. The predominant party among 
the clergy insistently claims the name of 
““Catholic.”’ This is, perhaps, a romantic 
rather than a theological movement, for 
it is difficult to give any theological defi- 
nition of what is understood by “Cathol- 
icism” in this connection. It is less 
“Roman” and Italian than it was, but 


it looks to ultimate reunion with Rome 
and meanwhile insists not merely upon 
“the historic episcopate” but upon its 
own view of this institution as of divine 
institution, and it vigorously opposes 
any step toward reunion upon any other 
basis. 

The ‘Evangelical’ movement in the 
Anglican body long made up by zeal for 
its lack of intellectual leadership. It is 
now less easily distinguishable from the 
Broad or more liberal church tradition; 
and the liberal school, which a generation 
ago was represented only by a few dis- 
tinguished names, is now an influential 
movement. As Bishop Hensley Henson 
makes plain in his autobiography, the 
Church of England would long ago have 
split into two or more bodies if English 
religious life were governed by logic, 
which, perhaps fortunately, is not the 
case. 

The Church of Scotland has achievéd 
something like church unity in the coun- 
try, but this endeavor took the thought 
and energy of a generation. This is prob- 
ably the reason why in recent years less 
important theological work has been 
done in Scotland than in earlier years, 
but the report, The Will of God for Our 
Time, indicates the direction in which 
the Church is moving and is in itself a 
weighty theological pronouncement. The 
leader who most kindles the enthusiasm 
of the younger generation is Dr. George 
MacLeod, whose Iona Community rep- 
resents at once a return to supernatural 
religion, an intense loyalty to the great 
religious tradition of Scotland, and a new 
and vital approach both to the issues of 
the hour and to the people of the coun- 
try. The most important publication of 
the movement is We Shall Rebuild by 
Dr. MacLeod. He writes: 

The Christ becomes total in His claims... .. 


While for other faiths such things as slums are 
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matters for regret, but fundamentally passed by, 
Christ, by taking on our flesh in Bethlehem of 
Judaea, in the reign of Tiberius Caesar, from 
that moment challenges the rightness of any 
child being born in untoward surroundings. The 
physical becomes the only arena for the display 
of holiness: history ceases to be a long procession 
of dates and becomes the nave of a Cathedral 
whose climax is His coming again. And for that 
Coming a perpetual exercise is offered us in the 
availability of the Sacrament. But it is an exer- 
cise that cannot be lifted from the arena of the 
physical. Political concern, economic obligation, 
social betterment and scientific research become 
not a derivative of our Faith, but the stuff in 
which our Faith is moulded, and through which 
alone our Faith can be apprehended. 


English Nonconformity labors under 
two disadvantages. Having been the 
pioneer in the liberalizing movement of 
theological thought in the last generation 
it has suffered serious erosion from ra- 
tionalism and has grievously lost its once 
sure grip on supernatural religion. On 
the other side, much of its hard-won 
freedom, both theological and liturgical, 
has been borrowed without much ac- 
knowledgment by the Anglican body and 
incorporated into its life. Nonetheless, 
there are signs of reviving life and wit- 
ness. Over against the old guard of the 
rationalists stands the new theological 
movement inspired by the Swiss theo- 
logian, Karl Barth, though many are 
coming to see that P. T. Forsyth a gen- 
eration ago was representing the same 
witness in a more intelligible or digest- 
ible form. But the antirationalism of 
Luther and the violent repudiation of 
natural theology by Dr. Barth do not 
naturally appeal to the British tempera- 
ment. Among the Congregationalists 
there is a revival of Genevan high- 
churchmanship, which by its opponents 
is called sometimes ‘‘Barthianism,” some 
times ‘“Thomism,” sometimes ‘“medie- 
valism,”’ and sometimes merely ‘ob- 
scurantism,” for the gulf between those 


who take the incarnation seriously and 
those who regard it as a metaphor goes 
very deep. 

But these theological ditferences leap 
over denominational boundaries; in all 
the churches there are those who are 
really the children of the Renaissance, 
not of ‘the Reformation; those on the 
other side are conscious of profound 
affinities with one another whether they 
label themselves ‘‘Catholics” or ‘‘Prot- 
estants,” the “Catholics” being more 
aware of the values of the Reformation 
than was once the case and the “‘Protes- 
tants” gladly acknowledging the medie- 
val church of the West as the honored 
mother of us all. 

In December, 1940, there appeared in 
the Times newspaper a letter signed by 
the two Anglican archbishops, the mod- 
erator of the Free Church Federal Coun- 
cil and the Roman Catholic Cardinal. 
Never before in English history had 
Canterbury, Geneva, and Rome spoken 
to the British public with a common 
voice on religious issues. The substance 
of the letter was the Five Peace Points 
of the Pope with five principles taken 
from the findings of the Oxford Confer- 
ence on Life and Work in 1937. Shortly 
afterward, Cardinal Hinsley inaugurated 
the “Sword of the Spirit”? movement. 
This in his original intention was to em- 
brace in its membership all religious men 
of good will regardless of their confession- 
al loyalties. He was not able to carry 
through so great a revolution in Roman 
Catholic policy. But the “Sword of the 
Spirit” rallies that relatively small but 
not unimportant section of the Roman 
Catholic church, which, in view of the 
challenge of secularism and the over- 
whelming demands of the hour, believes 
in the duty of interconfessional co-opera- 
tion of all Christians. It represents, too, 
to some extent those Roman Catholics 
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who are frankly and genuinely demo- 
cratic in sympathy. But the Roman 
church as a whole in Great Britain still 
maintains its policy of complete eccle- 
siastical isolation and, to judge by its 
press, has great sympathy with General 
Franco and none at all with Marshal 
Stalin. 

This superficial survey leads to no 
general conclusions and to no secure 
prophecy. We can speak of a drawing- 





together of the churches, of many signs 
of renewed life among them, of an open 
ear to religion by the country at large, 
as evidenced not least by the welcome 
given to religious broadcasts. A growing 
sense of inadequacy, of unfaithfulness, 
and even therewith of penitence is per- 
haps the most hopeful sign of all. ‘The 
Spirit bloweth where it listeth”; we may 
pray that its favorable gales may blow 
upon us; it is not for us to prophesy. 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


LIBERAL THEOLOGY: A COMMENT' 


THE Epitor, Journal of Religion 
DEAR SIR: 


I venture with diffidence among the 
ranks of theologians, for philosophical ex- 
perience has taught me that theology is one 
of the trickiest languages man has devised 
for the purpose of telling the truth. Never- 
theless, I must admit that some aspects of 
Williams’ theology impress me, quite apart 
from their professional merits, as straight- 
forward truth-telling and others as over- 
simplifications; so, without pretending to 
be a judge in these recondite matters, I 
submit these unlearned impressions for 
what they may be worth. 

I am impressed, first of all, by the rel- 
atively modest territory in which God 
works, according to this theology. God is the 
Eternal or Absolute of this world, and this 
world is human life, and human life is prog- 
ress—“the continuous career of a dynamic, 
unfolding life.” It is true that Williams 
makes a gesture toward a larger frame of 
reference when he refuses to “identify” the 
divine work of redemption with “the per- 
fecting of this world and our human life.” 
He says that this world of our human life 
(am I taking undue liberty in changing 
“and” to “of’?) is merely ‘an integral 
aspect” of the redemptive process. But he 
subsumes creation under redemption, and 
he fails to suggest that anything but man 
needs redemption; I think, therefore, that, 
pragmatically speaking, his theology is an 
interpretation of human life, not of the 
cosmos. This restriction of theology to the 
human field is a welcome clarification and 
makes the whole argument more plausible. 

I also like Williams’ emphasis on the 


* Apropos of “The Perplexity and the Opportu- 


nity of the Liberal Theology in America” by Daniel 
D. Williams, in the Journal of Religion, XXV (1945), 


168-78. 
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process of transformation in the world. He 
makes theology the analysis of a process and 
not merely of an everlasting, uneventuat- 
ing ‘‘existential situation” which will pre- 
sumably come to an end with the end of 
time. The transformation of existence, as 
here conceived, has real temporal character 
and applies naturally to a world of hope, 
struggle, effort, and fulfilment. 

Now, what strikes me as somewhat 
oversimplified in this liberalism is the as- 
sumption that there is only one process. 
Creation and redemption are not clearly 
distinguished. To my mind these two proces- 
ses should be contrasted in any theology 
that claims to be Christian. Empirically, 
too, redemption seems to be a particular 
kind of process, unlike the normal unfold- 
ing, self-realizing, prudential process. Ad- 
mitting that the Kingdom of God will be 
“the fulfilled and transfigured life of this 
world,” the process of redemption seems to 
me to be a particular process, among others, 
integral to the general process of bringing 
in the Kingdom. 

Another way of making this same criti- 
cism of liberalism is that it fails to do justice 
to the process of getting-lost-and-then- 
saved. This particular kind of “transforma- 
tion” takes place im the world and is not 
itself the transformation of the world. There 
is need for a critical analysis by liberalism 
of the getting-lost-and-being-redeemed proc- 
ess as a whole, for neo-orthodoxy has too 
static a conception of sinfulness. The fall, 
too, is a process, and the Christian gospel is 
addressed to a particular kind of person—a 
lost soul. (Williams, unfortunately, uses 
“lost” in the sense of “damned.”) In this 
context redemption has particular, practical 
meaning, distinct from the general creative 
process; and it would be unfortunate if the 
Christian gospel lost its distinctive appeal 
by assimilating regeneration and redemp- 
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tion to the general process of ‘‘making the 
wisest moral choices,” or by identifying sal- 
vation with normal moral growth. The 
theology of sacrifice, agony, and redemp- 
tion is addressed to an all-too-common but 
nevertheless critical and extraordinary type 
of human suffering and need, to which 
Christianity has ministered in an extra- 
ordinary degree. Christianity has made the 


Kingdom of God available here and now 


in this world to those who can ill afford to 
wait for the transformation of the world, 


and if it should lose this power, men who 
need redemption will certainly find some 


other, probably less durable but more prac- 
tical, mode of regeneration both as indi- 
viduals and as groups. 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


EFFICIENT CAUSALITY: A REPLY AND A COMMENT! 


Tue Epiror, Journal of Religion 
Dear Sir: 

In the January issue of your Journal, 
Professor Hartshorne, using the title of my 
doctoral dissertation, has written a review 
article on the same. In it he has aired in 
general his “disagreement with Thomism,” 
seeking to reveal the implications of in- 
consistency in Thomists’ views on what he 
calls “classical theology.’ Far more space 
than is allotted me would be required to 
expose Professor Hartshorne’s general mis- 
understanding of fundamental Thomistic 
principles, specifically, his ignorance of the 
Thomistic doctrines concerning the analogy 
of being, the freedom of the will, the nature 
of God’s knowledge, his pure actuality, etc. 
Within the limits of the space allowed me I 
feel constrained, therefore, to confine my 
remarks to Professor Hartshorne’s logical 
résumé of his position against Thomists in 
this matter. For purposes of clarity, may I 
present the Professor’s argumentation in 
his own words: 

I shall exhibit the matter as a formal dilem- 
ma resulting from premises that are partly 
Thomastic and partly too self-evident for 


Thomists to deny without sooner or later being 
forced, in their fashion, to contradict themselves 


and reaffirm the premises in question: 


‘In the following statement Dr. Francis X. 
Meehan replies to Professor Hartshorne’s review 
article in the Journal of Religion, which dealt with 
the former’s book, Efficient Causality in Aristotle and 
St. Thomas. The review article will be found in the 
January, 1945, issue (XXV, No. 1, 25-32). A final 
comment by Professor Hartshorne follows below. 


1) “It is known that x exists” implies ‘x 


exists.” 

2) What a necessary premise implies is nec- 
essary. 

3) Hence if “x exists” is contingent, “it is 
known that x exists” is not necessary (modus 
tollens). 

4) So ‘‘God knows the world exists” (con- 
tingently) is not necessary. 

5) Therefore either God has accidents (and 
Thomism is false) or he does not have the knowl- 
edge that the world exists. No such knowledge 
can be in his being. 

Now I simply ask: Which step of the five do 
Thomists reject? I remark that steps (3), (4), 
and (5) follow by logical principles from (1) and 
(2). So their only hope of avoiding the dilemma 
is to assert either that it is possible to know the 
nonexistent to exist, or that it is possible for a 
contingent proposition to be implied by a nec- 
essary one [p. 28]. 


Professor Hartshorne has here presented 
what he feels to be an irrefutable analysis 
on logical grounds only of the weakness of 
the Thomistic position. And indeed, if his 
analysis were logically sound, it would be a 
most embarrassing position in which Thom- 
ists would be placed. Neither alternative 
that Professor Hartshorne leads Thomists 
to in step 5 (the possession of accidents by 
God, or, failing that, the lack of knowledge 
in God of the world’s existence) is accept- 
able. Yet, we are told, step 5 follows (by 
undeniable, self-evident logical principles) 
from step 4; that, in turn, ineluctably, from 
step 3; the latter, by the inexorability of 
hard and fast logic alone, from steps 2 and 
1—all principles or applications of princi- 
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ples which even Thomists with all their in- 
consistency and subtlety cannot possibly 
deny. 

Now Thomists demur at nothing more 
than the charge of being inconsistent. They 
are nothing if not logical. They resent any 
imputation of paralogistic reasoning. They 
are never more Aristotelian than when they 
are dutiful followers of the Father of sci- 
entific logic, and they abhor nothing so much 
as the attempt to adhere to both sides of a 
contradiction. Parmenides himself was nev- 
er more watchful of violations of this prime 
principle of being and of reason than they. 
In the light of this traditional reverence and 
circumspection for the principles of logic 
Thomists would invite Professor Harts- 
horne to reflect with them on his “logical” 
analysis of the Thomistic position, to ob- 
serve particularly that it is by no logical 
legerdemain that they avoid being gored by 
either horn of the “dilemma.” 

Inasmuch as it is on logical grounds es- 
pecially that Professor Hartshorne attacks 
the Thomistic position it will be on logical 
grounds especially that his attack (or argu- 
mentation) is analyzed. In this connection 
let us be pardoned for noting that though 
Professor Hartshorne has attempted to 
“exhibit the matter as a formal dilemma” 
there is evidence of no “formal dilemma” 
as such. By formal dilemma we understand 
a dilemma (cast) in form. Thomistic logicians 
do love to see arguments of all kinds cast 
into skeleton form, for it is then that the 
strength or weakness of the skeleton is most 
observable. Perhaps we shall be forgiven, 
then, for casting Professor Hartshorne’s 
formal dilemma in form. If we do him no 
injustice it would read in this way: 


If the contingency of the world implies the 
contingency of the knowledge of the world then 
either God has accidents (possessing contingent 
knowledge) or else (if it be denied that he has 
accidents—and it would be, if it be asserted 
that he has no contingent knowledge) he does 
not know of the existence of the world. 

@ The contingency of the world implies the 
contingency of the knowledge of the world (mo- 
dus ponens). 


Ergo: Either God has accidents or else he 
does not know of the existence of the world 
(step 5 of Professor Hartshorne’s argument). 


What now is to be said of this formal 
dilemma? Simply that it is perfectly valid 
and that if the premises are, in addition, true, 
the conclusion would be inescapably true. 
The question, however, is: Are the premises 
true? Transmitting the truth of the major, 
we question the truth of the minor. Is it true 
that the contingency of the world implies 
the contingency of the knowledge of the 
world? Professor Hartshorne seems to think 
so, and he would attempt to substantiate its 
truth by the following reasoning. (Again we 
do him no injustice; we simply cast again 
into skeleton form his proof of the minor.) 


If God knows the world exists, it exists. 

@ The world exists contingently. 

Ergo: God knows the world exists contin- 
gently (Professor Hartshorne’s step 4). 


(It will be seen that this hypothetical syl- 
logism is but a particularization of a more 
general one expressed in Professor Harts- 
horne’s steps 1 and 3, which would be ex- 
pressed as follows: if x [or the world] is 
known to exist, it exists; @ it exists con- 
tigently; therefore x [or the world] is known 
contingently to exist.) 

What is to be said of this line of argu- 
mentation whereby Professor Hartshorne 
would establish the minor of his original 
dilemma-argument? In the first place, as 
should be obvious, there is no question here 
of a modus tollens, as Professor Hartshorne 
seems to imply. (Actually the only modus 
tollens that one might invoke here—that is, 
the only licit one from such a hypothetical 
major—would be as follows: @ x—or the 
world—does not exist; therefore x—or the 
world—is not known to exist.) Aside, how- 
ever, from this technical consideration—a 
consideration which, of course, has to do 
only with the form of argumentation or the 
terminology applied to the form—what can 
be said of the argumentation itself? Simply 
this: 

Contingency is attributed by Professor 
Hartshorne to the world and hence (?) to 
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the knowledge of the world’s existence! Now 
here the Professor means one of two things 
when he says that the contingency of the 
world implies the contingency of the knowl- 
edge of the world. He means either (1) that 
if the world exists contingently it is (and 
must be) known that it exists in a contin- 
gent manner (in which case it would mean 
that we would have to have knowledge of it 
as a contingent existent) or (2) that if the 
world exists contingently it is (and must 
be) contingently known to exist (in which 
case the emphasis would be on the contin- 
gency of the knowledge itself rather than on 
the known modality of the object’s exist- 
ence). We ask Professor Hartshorne which 
of the two he intends. 

1. Does he intend the first, as affecting 
the manner in which the object of knowl- 
edge exists? Certainly Professor Hartshorne 
cannot subscribe to this (the more likely) 
position. For the way in which a thing exists 
does not by any manner of means imply the 
knowledge of the way it exists. All that can be 
said in regard to modality of existence is 
that if, in and of itself, a thing is a con- 
tingent existent, it cannot be known (i.e., 
truly known) to exist noncontingently or 
necessarily in and of itself; a.v., it cannot be 
a matter of true knowledge that it exists 
noncontingently or necessarily (with a 
necessity that attaches to its essence). This 
much can be said (and we insist that it is 
all that can be said): If the manner of its 
existence be truly known and if it exists 
contingently, nonnecessarily—if, in other 
words, it is an existent that does not exist in 
and of itselfi—then (and only then) it can- 
not be known to exist noncontingently, nec- 
essarily—that is to say, it cannot be known 
as a noncontingent, a necessary existent, an 
existent that contains in itself its own rea- 
son for existence. Such would not be true, 
but false knowledge or—what is the same— 
no knowledge at all. 

But the point in question is: From the 
viewpoint of logic must the manner of its 
existence be known if it is simply known to 
exist? The answer is emphatically in the 
negative. In no way can the conclusion be 


drawn that because a thing (x or the world) 
exists contingently or nonnecessarily, it is 
known to exist in this way from the mere 
knowledge of its existence. A.v., it is false to 
reason thus: 

If x or the world is known to exist, it exists. 

@ It exists contingently. 

Ergo: It is known to exist contingently, or it 
is known to be a contingent existent. Such a 
consequent does not follow from the premises. 


2. Note that in all this there is not the 
slightest indication of a nexus between the 
manner of existence and the manner of 
knowledge of the existent, between the con- 
tingent character of the existent and the 
contingent character of the knowledge. 
This brings us to the analysis of the second 
of the two possible constructions which can 
be placed (and which, I am sure, Professor 
Hartshorne does place) on the statement 
that the world is known contingently to 
exist, viz., that if the world exists contin- 
gently, it is (and must be) contingently 
known to exist. Here, as should be obvious, 
contingency is made to affect the subject of 
knowledge as well as the object of knowl- 
edge, the manner of knowing as well as the 
manner of being. Can Professor Hartshorne, 
as a logician, actually subscribe to a line of 
reasoning which makes a transition from the 
mode of existence to the mode of knowledge? 
Does he actually believe that the world’s 
objectively contingent existence involves or 
implies the knower’s subjectively contingent 
knowledge? Arguing analogously, would he 
say that because the world exists material- 
ly and God immaterially, my knowledge of 
the world is material knowledge and my 
knowledge of God is immaterial knowl- 
edge? Clearly the argument is absurd. While 
it is perfectly safe to say, as we have al- 
ready indicated, that if the world exists 
contingently it can never be (truly) known 
to exist necessarily in and of itself, it does 
not follow in parallel fashion that if it exists 
contingently it must be contingently known 
to exist and cannot be necessarily known. 
The knowledge of a contingent does not 
logically make that contingent knowledge; 
nor does the knowledge of an accident nec- 
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essarily make that accidental knowledge. 
The way or manner of existing of the object 
of knowledge by no means necessarily im- 
plies the way or manner of knowing of the 
subject of knowledge. And we make bold to 
say that this applies not merely to God but 
to humans and angels. Even in the case of 
created intelligences it does not follow that 
their knowledge of contingents is contingent 
simply because the object of knowledge is 
contingent. Just as their knowledge of what 
is necessary (God, for example) does not 
make their knowledge necessary, nor their 
knowledge of what is substantial make their 
knowledge substantial, so, too, their knowl- 
edge of what is contingent does not, ipso 
facto, make their knowledge contingent, nor 
does their knowledge of what is accidental 
make their knowledge accidental. 

We hasten to add that the knowledge of 
contingents found in created intelligences 
is, to be sure, contingent, just as their 
knowledge of accidents is accidental. Still 
it is contingent, not because the object of 
knowledge is contingent, but rather be- 
cause the subject of knowledge is a being 
that can be without the knowledge of things 
(even of actual beings). And their knowl- 
edge of accidents is accidental; not, how- 
ever, because the object of knowledge is 
accidental, but rather because for them 
(subjects of knowledge) knowledge is an 
accident of their being, a nonessential ac- 
cretion to their perfections as subjects 
capable of knowing. 

From what has been said, then, it is 
quite clear that the mode of being of the 
object of knowledge does not affect the 
mode of knowing of the subject of knowl- 
edge. Hence, how paralogistic to argue thus: 


If x or the world is known to exist, it exists. 

@ It exists contingently. 

Ergo: It is contingently known to exist! Such 
a consequent does not follow from the premises. 


What, then, is to be said of Professor 
Hartshorne’s “formal” dilemma? The (truly 
embarrassing, were it true) disjunctive con- 
clusion does not follow, because the minor 
proposition of the dilemma (viz., the con- 


tingency of the world implies the contin- 
gency of the knowledge of the world) is defi- 
nitely false. It is false because the contin- 
gency of the world’s existence does not 
necessarily imply the knowledge of it as a 
contingent existent nor does it in any way 
affect the manner of knowing. Therefore, 
though the world exists contingently it 
would not follow logically that anybody 
(even God) should know the manner in 
which it exists, nor would it follow logically 
that anybody (even man, not to speak of 
God) would have to know of the world’s 
existence only in a contingent manner. 

The latter point is the thing to be 
stressed, for it is the point that Professor 
Hartshorne emphasizes. We insist that the 
manner of existence of the object of knowl- 
edge does not necessarily affect the manner 
of knowing of the subject of knowledge. 
Were it so, God’s knowledge of accidents 
would be accidental, man’s knowledge of 
substances would be substantial, God’s 
knowledge of contingents would be con- 
tingent, and man’s knowledge of necessities 
would be necessary. All of these are ridicu- 
lous. 

We come now to a point that may at 
first sight seem puzzling, even contradic- 
tory. If, as we have shown, the manner of 
being does not necessarily affect the man- 
ner of knowing, then it is conceivable not 
only that the knowledge of a necessary may. 
be contingent knowledge but also that the 
knowledge of a contingent may be necessary 
knowledge! Let us state the proposition as 
baldly as possible. It is this: The world exists 
contingently, yet God’s knowledge of the 
world’s existence is necessary. Perhaps at 
this point Professor Hartshorne believes 
that we are about to deny the principle he 
has set forth in step 2, viz., that what a 
necessary premise implies is necessary. No, 
we shall not do that. Indeed, we grant it 
unquestionably. But do we not involve our- 
selves thereby in a contradiction? We have 
just admitted that what a necessary prem- 
ise involves is necessary. We have stated 
that God’s knowledge of the world as exist- 
ent is necessary. Must not therefore the 
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world necessarily exist? And can it be a 
contingent existent at the same time? Yes. 
The world we say necessarily exists and 
contingently exists at the same time. But 
is not that a contradiction? No. We did not 
say that it exists necessarily and contingent- 
ly under the same aspect. It is under different 
aspects that it is necessary and contingent. 
And that is no contradiction. 

It is contingent always and ever, be- 
cause in and of itself, that is, in and of its 
essence, existence is not necessary to it, it 
does not contain within itself the reason for 
its existence; left to itself it would not exist, 
it would not be. But cannot that which does 
not contain within itself the reason for ‘its 
existence—cannot that, therefore, which is 
contingent—have a reason for its existence 
(and a necessary one) apart from itself, and 
for that reason—a reason outside of itselfi— 
be necessary? St. Thomas found no difficul- 
ty in holding that position. And Thomists 
in general do not find it at all untenable or 
contradictory. 

The world does not contain within itself 
the reason for its own existence, and hence 
is contingent. The world has a reason out- 
side of itself (and a necessary reason) for its 
existence, and hence it exists necessarily. 
The necessary reason for the world’s exist- 
ing necessarily is God’s knowledge of it as 
existent. God is the cause of the being of the 
things apart from himself. With him, beings 
are not known because they are (as is true 
of created intelligences). Rather they are 
because they are known and willed. The 
divine intellect does not depend upon exist- 
ent things for its knowledge of them; rather 
do they depend for existence upon the di- 
vine productive thought of them. And if, 
as is the case, God willed, ab aeterno, that the 
world would exist in time, then the world 
has a necessary reason for its existence and 
cannot not exist. 

For all that, however, the world, essen- 
tially, is a contingent existent. Though it 
exists necessarily, it does not contain the 


reason for its necessity in and of itself and 
hence it is contingent. 


FRANCIS X. MEEHAN 


SAINT JOHN’s SEMINARY 
BRIGHTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE Epiror, Journal of Religion 
Dear SIR: 

I salute Father Meehan for his decision 
to focus on the main issue rather than on 
secondary matters. But I note: (1) that he 
criticizes not the quoted argument as given 
but his recasting of it to make it literally 
fit my label, ‘formal dilemma”’; (2) that, as 
executed, this recasting introduces, not a 
fallacy, but an ellipsis, due to the omission 
of two logical principles expressly stated in 
my version, so that the mind cannot, unless 
with an effort (mentally supplying the prin- 
ciples), infer the minor; hence (3) much 
space comes to be taken up by the exposi- 
tion of fallacious ways in which I might con- 
ceivably (but improbably) seek to close the 
(in my version nonexistent) gap; also (4) 
a verbal ambiguity, not in my version, is in- 
troduced, followed by a lengthy discussion 
of whether or not I would dispose of the 
ambiguity in the obviously required way (I 
would); and, finally, (5) the omitted steps 
of the original argument are mentioned, and 
actually (in effect) accepted as valid, only 
now the criticism is shifted completely from 
the contention that there is no valid infer- 
ence from necessity of knowing to that of 
the known (or from nonnecessity of the 
known to nonnecessity of the knowing) to 
the incompatible contention that though 
there is such inference, the known need not 
be necessary in itself, provided it is so by 
reason of the knowing. This notion of the 
two meanings of “necessary,” or of contin- 
gent, is literally all that my opponent’s de- 
fense comes to, as I shall show presently, 
and as anyone trained in logic, or any care- 
ful reader, will have discovered. 

Is the defense valid? If the world is nec- 
essary by reason of God’s knowing, then 
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the contention of Thomism, and most clas- 
sical theologies, that God was free not to 
create the world implies that he was free 
not to know it as existent. How, then, is his 
knowing necessary, as Father Meehan con- 
cedes it is? He himself says in his book (p. 
289) that voluntary causes “have within 
themselves rational potencies which can 
produce this or that effect indifferently.” 
On the next page he assigns such “freedom 
of action” to God. Also, he quotes Thomas 
(p. 304), “.... the will freely moves itself 
.... because it is in its power to will or not 
to will, to will this or that.”’ This amounts, 
in the case of God, as we have shown, to 
saying that God has power to know or not 
know that he wills the world (according as 
he does or does not will it), though his 
knowledge that he has willed it is said to be 
necessary, in no way contingent or an acci- 
dent. So I still charge that there is sheer 
contradiction. And if the knowledge is not 
necessary, it is an accident, either in God 
(contrary to his asserted pure actuality) or 
out of him (which is both absurd and con- 
trary to the doctrine that God’s knowing, 
like his willing, is his essence). 

If Thomism really holds that God’s 
knowing could not have been otherwise, and 
if its being as it is implies the world as it is, 
then the only “freedom” a Thomist can at- 
tribute to God is the familiar one of “self- 
determination”’ or, rather, lack of constraint 
by anything external. Even Spinoza (or 
Hegel) allows for divine freedom in that 
sense. What further sense does Father Mee- 
han’s final admission permit? Will we be 
told that the creating act too is necessary, 
not in itself but by reason of the knowing? 
Then the world is contingent only in the 
same sense as the divine act, and nothing is 
more contingent than the divine action, 
which is also said (p. 277) to be his essence! 

I wish now to show that there is no non 
sequitur, but only an ellipsis, even in my op- 
ponent’s version of the argument (for which 
version I thank him, as I expect to use it). 
He does not see how from contingency of 
the world one can infer contingency in the 


knowing of the world. In showing this I will 
be simply restating part of my original 
argument. As follows: 


1) “God knows the world exists” implies 
“the world exists.” 

2) What a necessary premise implies is nec- 
essary. 

3) “The world exists” is not necessary. 

4) Therefore ‘““God knows the world exists” 
is not necessary. (If it were, it would be a nec- 
essary premise implying—according to 1—a 
conclusion said in 3 to be not necessary—con- 
trary to 2.) 


Since 1 and 2 state no contingent facts 
but are mere logical self-evidences, 4 is 
proved to follow logically from 3. This im- 
plication relation was the content of Father 
Meehan’s minor premise, the only portion of 
his reconstruction of my argument the validity 
of which he contested. We see that logic can- 
not allow him to do so. 

According to my courteous opponent, if a 
contingent known implies a contingent 
knowing, then “analogously” a necessary 
known must imply a necessary knowing. 
But the “then” clause is a non sequitur. The 
reasoning is not that a contingent known 
implies a contingent knowing because the 
modality of the knowing must be that of the 
known. No such general principle is used 
or implied. And certainly one can contin- 
gently know that something is necessary. 
This is because “X (a fallible being) does 
not know the truth of P” implies nothing as 
to the truth or falsity of P, and consequent- 
ly the possibility of the nonknowing does 
not conflict with the impossibility that P 
be false. But “X infallibly knows P to be 
true” implies the truth of P (see 1 above); 
consequently (modus tollens) not-P implies 
that X does not have knowledge that P is 
true, and so, since whatever something pos- 
sible implies must itself be possible, the pos- 
sibility of not-P (P’s contingency) implies 
the possibility that X does not have knowl- 
edge that P is true, which implies that this 
knowledge, if it occurs, occurs with a pos- 
sible alternative, i.e., contingently. Thus, 
without resort to a general connection be- 
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tween modality of knowing and of known, 
we prove a special connection, and only this 
special connection is used in the argument. 
In the end, my opponent concedes the spe- 
cial connection but pleads that the indi- 
cated necessity of the known is not an a se, 
or intrinsic, but an ab extra, or extrinsic, 
necessity. Now, that a proposition is nec- 
essary, not in itself but in that it follows 
from a necessary proposition, is a distinc- 
tion without standing in logic. It would (ex 
hypothesi) be a nonanalytic proposition im- 
plied by an analytic one (or what would be 
so for Ged, at least, who knows his own es- 
sence). The world might have failed to ex- 
ist, but only had two and two not been four! 
Would anyone ever have given Thomism 
credit for preserving, say against Spinoza, 
the divine freedom to “create or not to 
create” had Father Meehan’s doctrine been 
generally known as Thomistic? Yet, with- 
out the doctrine, what could he do with my 
(or his) dilemma? 

Is it not rather clear that the knowledge 
of the existence of a particular (God as nec- 
essarily existent is individual, but not par- 
ticular) cannot form the content of an ana- 
lytic proposition, and that no one would 
ever say anything implying this except as a 
desperate effort to escape from the conse- 
quences of an antecedent mistake (like the 
doctrine of pure actuality)? The only glim- 
mering of meaning to the idea that God, 
simply from his essence, could know which 
world he creates is in Leibniz’s idea of the 
best possible world. If Thomism would 
frankly indorse this, then at least we would 
recognize its candor. But the well-known 
absurdities would follow, such as that if 
other worlds are inferior, God could not have 
chosen them, so they become impossible 
worlds, and the best is really the only pos- 
sible one. Thus Leibniz collapses into 
Spinoza, as Russell says. 

Note, too, that if it is something in God 
which necessitates the world, there is in 
God an implication of, hence relation to, 
the world; though Thomas said relations 
are of the world to God, not of God to the 
world. Necessity of the world is then not in 


the world but in God (Meehan), therefore 
(Thomas) it is not a relation. Now what is a 
necessitating reason for something neither 
in that something nor yet a relation to it, 
in something else? 

As to Thomists’ devotion to logic, logi- 
cality is not the only ideal that lends itself 
to a conditional yet intense loyalty, subject 
to at least unconscious violation where some 
other great value is deemed at stake. As 
Russell says, inconsistency is so common 
because it enables its perpetrator to hold 
every comfortable opinion in turn. There are 
comforting associations connected with the 
following opinions: God and man are free; 
God is omniscient; God is necessary in his 
being, hence independent of all things ac- 
cidental, dangerous, or injurious. Surely 
(thinks the Thomist) our good friend, the 
law of contradiction, discovered by one who 
was virtually of our party (Aristotle), could 
not, would not, must not, shall not interfere 
with the unlimited assertion of these three 
agreeable doctrines, hallowed by ages of ac- 
ceptance and the highest authorities. That 
Thomists do not see contradiction in their 
position comes to this: being a Thomist 
means being able, thanks to a long tradition 
in just this mode of behavior, to treat simply 
as “difficulties,” “mysteries,” or—as Father 
Meehan puts it—items that ‘may at first 
sight seem puzzling, even contradictory,” 
what (if I and many others are right) simply 
are self-contradictions, or else words used 
without meaning. Note, for example, my 
critic’s phrase, “‘....if, as is the case, God 
willed. .... ” This implies that there is an 
if, a case contrasted to possible cases, about 
God’s willing, and thus accidents. So it goes. 
God is free to act or not to act, yet the act- 
ing is his essence and its product is implied 
by his necessary knowledge. Or else there 
is no freedom, and contingency merely 
means dependence—nonself-existence—of 
the world, as in Spinoza. The logical difficul- 
ties thus of retaining meaning for “depend- 
ence” and “independence,” when the possi- 
bility of real alternatives (that essential idea 
of logic) is excluded by a necessary premise 
implying all reality, should be well known. 
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Another Thomist has, in a letter, pro- 
posed an escape from the dilemma which is 
logically incompatible with that offered by 
Father Meehan. According to this letter, 
God as knowing that he has created and 
God as knowing that he has not created the 
world would be simply identical, for “‘it is 
the world and not God that would have been 
different” (had the world been known not 
to have been created). Thus God’s knowing 
that the world has been (or eternally is) 
created is contingent, has an alternative 
(Father Meehan saysit is necessary), but the 
difference between the two alternatives is 
not in God. In other words, what is in God 
is not really knowledge that the world has 
been created rather than not created, but 
only knowledge that, while outside God’s 
knowledge, unknown to him, is the con- 
tingent fact that the world exists. Since 
this was dicussed in my article, it appears 
that Father Meehan admits its absurdity. 
However, for some unspecified reason he 
thinks, as do Thomists in general, that light 
is thrown on our problem by the doctrine 
that God’s knowledge is creative of its ob- 
jects. But the logical irrelevance of this to 
the dilemma is demonstrable, thus: 


1a) If (and only if) the world exists, God 
knows it exists. 

16) If (and only if) God knows the world ex- 
ists, it exists. 

2a) Since the world necessarily exists, and 
God is necessarily omniscient, he necessarily 
knows the world exists. 

2b) Since God necessarily knows the world 
exists, necessarily it exists (and there is no if 
about this existence). 

3) God necessarily knows: if the world ex- 
ists, it exists. 


That God’s knowledge creates its objects 
serves at most (and that not without ab- 
surdity) to exclude 1@ and 2a. The dilemma 


then remains that 18, no less than 1a, 
ascribes contingency, an if, to God’s knowl- 
edge; while 2), no less than 2a, denies all 
contingency—all possible alternatives. As 
for 3 (the view implied in the letter referred 
to) it denies omniscience, allowing to God 
only the tautological knowledge that the 
world cannot both exist and not exist. Can 
it be shown that the foregoing do not ex- 
haust the logical possibilities available to 
Thomism, or that any of them fits the pro- 
nouncements of Thomas, or of any leading 
Thomist? 

A letter from still another Thomist main- 
tains that the third step in the argument is 
erroneous, although, as I have shown, it can- 
not logically be denied if the first two, which 
are self-evident, are admitted. When I 
pointed this out to the correspondent, he 
appeared to lose interest in the discussion. 
A fourth and distinguished (and doubtless 
busy) member of the group promised to 
meet the argument when he found time. 
This was two years or so ago. 

My own solution, and that of many 
others, is, of course, to admit and insist upon 
real accidents in God, while attributing to 
him also an abstract, yet individually 
unique, essence which necessarily character- 
izes him, and with which he necessarily ex- 
ists, setting him, in so far, beyond danger 
and risk. 

I thank my ingenious critic for taking 
part in this discussion. He has shown no 
false premise or step in my refutation as 
formulated. Hence, and inasmuch as re- 
peated and both public and private appeals 
to Thomists to point out the error have pro- 
duced no articulate answer that is in accord 
with logical laws, I must still incline to re- 
gard the refutation as definitive. 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Philosophical Understanding and Religious Truth. 
By Ericu Frank. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. 209 pages. $2.50. 

Mr. Frank is repeating the ideas constantly 
rehearsed today by men who began as shallow 
liberals, found that way blocked by the insu- 
perable difficulties of our time, cannot find 
a new depth in the temporal world sufficient to 
carry them through these troubles, and so re- 
vert to a superrational transcendentalism. The 
substance of the book is to affirm that philo- 
sophical understanding and human cognition 
generally are entirely incompetent to deal with 
religious truth except as they may demonstrate 
their own futility in presence of ‘‘a higher truth 
which he [man] can neither grasp nor prove, but 
only presuppose.” 

It is worth summarizing each of the six chap- 
ters because the book is so typical of current 
thinking. It is like a composite of ten thousand 
books now appearing. We shall try to put the 
pith of each chapter into a single sentence even 
when the sentence must be complex. 

Man confronts conditions beyond his con- 
trol, such as death, failure, and suffering; impo- 
sition of the historical past upon the present; 
inevitable conflicts between man and man, be- 
tween men and other forms of life, between nec- 
essary demands internal to the individual per- 
sonality. 

The kind of God we must have to meet these 
difficulties must be so completely transcendent 
as to be beyond the reach of all rational empiri- 
cal evidence, hence attained only by a faith 
emerging out of the “agonized attempt to deny 
God.” 

Time, the most certain and most incompre- 
hensible feature of this world, was created along 
with the world and holds us in its clutches in- 
extricably, except as we affirm creation out of 
nothing; but this affirmation expresses our sense 
of ultimate dependence upon a reality beyond 
time, thus delivering us from time, not actually 
but paradoxically. 

A religious idea may be true if “the total ex- 
istence of man in his relation to God is adequate- 
ly expressed in it” (p. 100); and religious imagi- 
nation, as over against reason, provides this 
more “adequate expression of man in his rela- 
tion to God.” 
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In history, in a way “‘unfathomable to rea- 
son, the blind necessity of Fate, even evil itself, 
may serve as a means towards the realization of 
good, that is, of freedom,” and freedom is 
achieved ‘‘whenever he [man] obeys with utter 
sincerity the voice of his conscience” (p. 132). 

In the teaching of Paul we find totally new 
ideas of freedom and love, nonsensical and im- 
possible if sought in this world but real enough 
when derived from a reality entirely beyond 
time and all the rest of creation. 

The book ends with the claim that every- 
thing we can ever know with the cognitive re- 
sources of the human mind is a mere analogy of 
a reality we cannot know. 

Such doctrine and such faith may be relative- 
ly harmless so long as social action is not guided 
by it or, if action is attempted, only a weak mi- 
nority act. But if a large number, armed with 
modern technology, should attempt to shape the 
world with no better way of distinguishing true 
from false and good from evil, catastrophes 
worse than the present war will come upon us. 
Fortunately, most men adopting the faith here 
depicted guide their social action with rational 
and empirical evidence. When they do so, the 
kind of religious faith here set forth is a quaint 
and harmless luxury, kept in the depth of “‘in- 
ner freedom.” But will it always remain thus 
insulated from action? 

HENRY N. WIEMAN 
University of Chicago 


How To Think of Christ. By Witttam ADAMS 
Brown. New York: Scribner’s, 1945. xxii+ 
305 pages. $3.00. (A Religious Book Club 
selection.) 

As President Van Dusen makes clear in his 
Introduction, this volume, together with a 
“History of the Ecumenical Movement”’ (to be 
published shortly), was left in manuscript form 
at the time of Dr. Brown’s death. Like most of 
the author’s books, it is too nontechnical to be 
regarded as a work of pure scholarship, too sub- 
stantial to be ‘“‘popular,”’ and too irenic to be 
original. Hence pastors and theologians who are 
looking for a systematic treatise on Christology 
will be disappointed; for the history of doctrine 
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is brought in mainly by way of illustration, al- 
ternative theories are expounded dispassionate- 
ly rather than polemically, and the author’s own 
thesis is too inclusive to be sharp. But to criti- 
cize the book on this score would be to misun- 
derstand Dr. Brown’s purpose. He was con- 
vinced that Christology should be discussed in 
connection with the entire on-going life of the 
church, instead of being isolated as a special 
topic. He was further convinced that it should 
be possible to write about it in terms intelligible 
to laymen. Far from being satisfied that this 
volume fulfilled his aims, he hoped to open a 
way which others might follow further; and 
this hope was typical of his whole career as a 
teacher. 

The book issues from an understandable dis- 
satisfaction with most treatises on the doctrine 
of the person of Christ. Dr. Brown suggests 
that in their eagerness to find an intellectual 
answer to the problem, theologians have neg- 
lected an adequate appeal to the imagination, 
affections, and will. Moreover, they have 
sought to reach an unattainable finality in their 
conclusions. Accordingly, he devotes a chapter 
to each of the unsatisfactory intellectual an- 
swers: the appeal to miracle, the philosophical 
approach (where the formula of Chalcedon 
leaves an unresolved tension between mystical 
and ethical interpretations), and the historical 
approach (which can trace the records back to 
the impactof Christ upon a believing community 
but cannot so disentangle the historical figure 
as to exhibit him with certainty). The author 
then examines the specious claims to finality 
which are discernible beneath the authoritarian 
answers put forward by the various branches 
of the church; and he follows the conflict “‘be- 
tween those who tried to confine Christ within 
the boundaries of a law once for all given, and 
those who looked for guidance to the free Spirit 
which Christ had promised his disciples’ (p. 
257), as this conflict has affected doctrine, wor- 
ship, and practical activity. One of the impor- 
tant claims which Dr. Brown makes for the 
ecumenical movement is that it offers a way of 
maintaining Christian fellowship despite this 
inescapable tension between law and freedom. 
The only really severe words in the book are re- 
served for fundamentalists and Catholics (Ro- 
man and Anglican), who in affirming their own 
Christian position are unable to grant those who 
differ from them the right to do the same. For 
the sake of completeness, he includes chapters 
on what artists, secular vocations, and saints 
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have contributed to our understanding of 
Christ. 

The concluding section on “How To Think 
of Christ Today” is something of an anticlimax 
after such diffuse preparation. To be sure, it 
contains a persuasive warning against irrelevant 
speculation; it urges the employment of all the 
resources of tradition, intuition, reason, and ex- 
periment, as against the distortion of exclusiv- 
ist claims for any one of them; and it reinter- 
prets the doctrine of the Trinity in a straight- 
forward, yet profound, manner. Nevertheless, 
the conclusion lacks incisiveness because of Dr. 
Brown’s desire to make room for all the diversi- 
fied ways in which Christ may appeal to individ- 
uals and churches “‘as the window through 
which we see as much of God as it is given man 
to see” (p. 282). The finality he claims for Christ 
is that of an inexhaustible resource; each genera- 
tion has the responsibility for working out its 
belief and practice anew, though drawing freely 
upon the heritage of the past. This formula is so 
general that, even though one may agree with 
it, one will not be helped much in making one’s 
way through the specific theological issues that 
center in Christology today. 

The kind of broad sympathy which can 
tange appreciatively over the whole field of 
Christian experience, from Roman Catholicism 
to Quakerism, has so far gone out of fashion in 
contemporary theological writing as to seem 
weak, or even fuzzy. Yet one should not be de- 
ceived by that gentlemanly reticence which 
prompted Dr. Brown to point out ‘“‘inadequa- 
cies” rather than to reject wholesale. In his 
serenity, he left it up to the reader’s rejection 
to light a slow-action fuse that would lead at 
length to his own personal position; anyone who 
cares to pursue the matter discovers that the 
fuse was attached to a sort of timeless dynamite. 
The calm yet eager dispatch with which the au- 
thor worked for the Kingdom virtually up to 
the moment of death was a more convincing 
demonstration of “how to find Christ” than 
anything he says in his book. 

Davip E. RoBERTS 


Union Theological Seminary 


Hinduism and Buddhism. By ANANDA K. Coo- 
MARASWAMY. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, n.d. 86 pages. 

One has only to glance through some of the 
standard works in the history of religions from 
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which the average student gleans his informa- 
tion concerning the Eastern cults to realize how 
little progress we ‘“Westerners” have made to- 
ward an integral understanding of the meaning 
of the concepts, practices, and institutions of 
which these religions are made up. Convenient 
and conventional labels conceal the fact that 
enumeration and classification are really no sub- 
stitutes for a genuine effort at an interpretation. 
Such an interpretation is difficult. We see proof 
of that in the various papers which form part of 
the Symposium on Philosophy in East and West, 
edited by Charles A. Moore (Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1944). It tackles some of the prelimi- 
nary methodological problems involved in any 
attempt at a more penetrating analysis of East- 
ern thought. The editor of this work has under- 
stood how valuable the contributions will be 
which native scholars, if at all familiar with and 
trained in the scientific techniques and the vo- 
cabulary of Western science, can be expected 
to make in such an enterprise. Not that these 
contributions would necessarily have to be re- 
garded as final results, but they are highly valu- 
able as material which every investigator should 
welcome. 

It is under such aspects that Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy’s Hinduism and Buddhism de- 
serves attention. The two essays are by no 
means meant as an introduction for the layman. 
‘They are quite technical, presupposing ac- 
quaintance with the two great religions they 
treat; yet they are not esoterically philological 
(notwithstanding abundant etymologies). A 
certain unevenness is the result of such a com- 
bination of method—especially noticeable in 
the section on Buddhism, in which the author 
reiterates facts concerning the life and teach- 
ings of the Buddha which definitely are familiar 
to anyone who could be expected to understand 
these essays. The presentation should have been 
either less technical—which would, however 
have been our loss—or the same amount of fore- 
knowledge on the side of the reader should have 
been presupposed throughout the book. 

It is the first essay which is, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, the more interesting and original one. 
Coomaraswamy, well-known authority on Indi- 
an iconography, attempts to interpret the basic 
myths, the ethics and sociological concepts of 
Brahmanism. (The term “Hinduism” is used 
here in its broadest meaning.) Throughout his 
analysis he endeavors to show that the essence 
of these views, principles, and institutions is 
really part and parcel of a philosophia perennis 


which he discerns in the work of the great mys- 
tics of East and West. The Bhagavad-Gita is for 
him ‘probably the most important single work 
ever produced in India,” “‘the focus of all Indian 
religion” (pp. 4, 5). The central myth is held to 
be the Myth of the Dragon and its Slayer, its 
key being the understanding of their identity. 
Theology is shown to be identical with “‘autol- 
ogy,” a term coined by the author, both dis- 
ciplines culminating in the realization of the 
true “self” (pp. 10-18). Worship—and all work 
(Karman) is worship—finds its culmination in 
sacrifice, which is interpreted as regeneration in 
which the self recovers its “primordial”? condi- 
tion (pp. 19-25). Through sacrifice, in which all 
activities of man co-operate, man individually, 
as well as collectively (society), is enabled to be- 
come what “he has it in him to become”’: reali- 
zation through obedience to the true law of the 
cosmos (pp. 26-31). 

The main thesis of the second section is that 
Buddhism, far from being diametrically op- 
posed to Brahmanism, is really its continuation 
and reformation (fulfilment?), oriented as the 
older Indian faith on the akdlika dharma, the 
“Eternal Law’ (Buddha = the Dragon-Slay- 
er); the Buddha’s teaching is the search for the 
true (monistically conceived) self; (moha = 
re\evTn). The reviewer does not find this chap- 
ter convincing. It does not do justice to the 
subtlety and complexity of Buddhist philos- 
ophy. 

The author refers frequently, throughout 
the text and the numerous notes, to Western 
mysticism and Greek, Christian, and Moslem 
theology and philosophy, usually concentrating 
on one special term or phrase (without context). 
The results are interesting and frequently con- 
vincing, but there is definitely a danger lurking 
in this method of comparison, that is, to forget 
differences while overemphasizing apparent 
similarities. It was the greatness of a historian 
of religion like Rudolf Otto to have seen this 
danger clearly—and to have avoided it (cf. his 
comparison of Shankara and Meister Eckhardt). 


Joacum™ WacH# 
Brown University 


Hebrew Union College Annual, Volume XVIII. 
Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College, 1944. 
488 pages. 


The Hebrew Union College Annual has long 
since attained a reputation for scholarly interest 
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and excellence such that little is called for of 
comment on the present volume except to say 
that its character and quality are true to the 
tradition. An adequate review of all the articles 
of immense diversity and scope here presented 
is probably beyond the ability of most scholars; 
on the other hand, selection would probably be 
determined, not by intrinsic interest, but on the 
basis of the reviewer’s assumed competence. 
The best course is probably to undertake no 
more than a brief description of the contents of 
the volume. 

Julian Morgenstern argues that “ephod” 
was the name of the “‘tent-sanctuary”’ in north- 
ern Israel; but in Ephraim, the object, being of 
a special size and shape, was called by the dis- 
tinctive name, ’aron VHWH (“ark of the 
Lord’”’). But in Judah the tent shrine was the 
“tent of meeting,” of which Moses was the offi- 
ciating priest. Heinz A. Fischel summarizes the 
exegesis of the Servant Songs by Jewish schol- 
ars from the time of the septuagintal translation 
to the middle of the nineteenth century. Robert 
Gordis points out that the writers of the Wis- 
dom books were of the upper economic classes. 
Abraham Cronbach analyzes the social ideals of 
the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. Franz 
Rosenthal shows that the phrase yom tob origi- 
nated in magical notions about favorable and 
unfavorable days; whence it gained its meaning 
of “holiday.” Leon J. Liebreich adduces paral- 
lels indicating that the formula with which the 
Targum to the Song of Songs begins was a 
typical benedictory introduction employed by 
interpreters. Isaiah Sonne reports upon his find 
of two leaves of the seventh-century Mahzor 
Vannai among the Genizah fragments in the 
library of Hebrew Union College. By happy 
coincidence, they immediately adjoin the frag- 
ment published in 1898 by Caspar Levias, also 
of Hebrew Union College. Cecil Roth relates 
a story of unusual human interest which con- 
cerns a certain Hector Mendes Bravo, who on 
December 11, 1617, walked into the Inquisitorial 
court in Lisbon announcing that he had come 
all the way from Holland to be readmitted into 
the Catholic church from which he had aposta- 
tized to Judaism under the influence of fellow 
Marranos in Florence, Italy. Evidence is ad- 
duced to show that his alleged stirring of con- 
science was a blind to conceal his expulsion 
from the Marrano community in Amsterdam 
for immoral conduct. Alfred Wolf surveys the 
conditions of the Jewish community in Heidings- 
feld, near Warzburg, from 1653 to 1774 on the 


basis of their first “pinkes” or memorandum 
book. Franz Landsberger continues his account 
of early Jewish artists, stimulated by the article 
of Cecil Roth in the previous number of the 
Annual, That there were architects will occa- 
sion no surprise, nor that sculptors were practi- 
cally nonexistent; but painters who were Jews 
or descendants of Jews were a considerable 
number. The most notable expression of Jewish 
art, however, was the painting of miniatures. 
There were goldsmiths, too, and engravers of 
seals and of pewter dishes. Hymen B. Grinstein 
reports the minute-book of a union of three 
New York synagogues that contains entries 
from December 2, 1845, to March 21, 1846. 
Max Weiner reviews briefly the theological sys- 
tems of Kohler, Montefiore, Schechter, Baek, 
and Cohen and then presents his own “‘Aufriss.” 
Eric Werner writes with enthusiasm of the un- 
rivaled Birnbaum collection of Jewish music ac- 
quired by Hebrew Union College through the 
foresight of Dr. A. Oko, a former librarian. 
Julius Levy discusses an old western Semitic 
sun-god, Hammu, whose name is preserved 
most obviously in the proper nouns, Hammura- 
bi, Hamutal, and Hamath, but also in many 
others, such as Ammizaduge, Emese, Amanus. 
Michael Wilensky concludes the volume with 
fifty-seven pages of Hebrew discussion and 
notes on the Divan of Rabbi Immanuel ben 
David Prentiss, published by Dr. Simeon Bern- 
stein in 1932. 

The value of the number is enhanced by in- 
clusion of an index of all seventeen previous 
volumes. 

Wits A. Irwin 
University of Chicago 


Problems of New Testament Translation. By 
EDGAR J. GOODSPEED. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1945. xix+215 pages. 
$2.50. 

The New Testament is the most translated 
book in the world, and translations of it have 
probably averaged one a year for the last cen- 
tury or so. Another, a revision of the American 
Revised Version by a committee of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, is due 
to appear toward the end of this year. Professor 
Goodspeed’s latest publication is therefore a 
timely, as well as illuminating, treatment of the 
purpose, method, and result. of these perennial 


endeavors, particularly as exemplified in some 
of their more worthy forms. 
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As succinctly stated in the author’s Preface, 
the book may be more adequately described as 
an illumination of the problems of New Testa- 
ment translation through some indication of 
“the kind of studies that underlie the thousands 
of decisions, philological and literary, which 
must form the basis of any serious translation 
of the New Testament,” and through a con- 


sideration of 


where the traditional readings of the King James and 
the revised versions originated ....how modern 
translators have dealt with them in the private 
translations of the last century and more;.... what 
the present position of learning is about them and 
what new light has been thrown upon them by the 
Greek papyri, the Greek inscriptions, wider study of 


Greek literature, and recent lexica] and grammatical - 


studies. 


In this fashion the volume indeed affords a 
forceful demonstration and illustration of the 
kind and range of equipment and technique re- 
quired by an effective translator in the execu- 
tion of his task. It becomes quite clear, among 
other things, that the “Compleat Translator,” 
as he angles for the right word and the right 
idiom in the stream of language, must be not 
only a capable linguist but an interpreter of the 
first water and a literary artist as well. His 
basic assumption is that the documents of the 
New Testament are written in a living idiom 
and can be adequately understood only in rela- 
tionship to the complete life of the times in 
which they were produced. Translation be- 
comes, then, something much more than the 
mechanical process of a verbal quid pro quo. It 
becomes an art, and no less so for being distin- 
guished by detailed and painstaking scholar- 
ship. Professor Goodspeed, with a lifetime of 
erudition and creative production in those areas 
needing mastery by the translator, is himself 
the living embodiment of this art, and his own 
great translation of the New Testament into 
modern American speech is the tangible evi- 
dence thereof. 

To a certain extent, indeed, the present work 
is an apologia for the renderings adopted by the 
author in a hundred and fifteen passages here 
selected for consideration. Several of these are 
really representative of a type of problem which 
recurs throughout the text, e.g., obsolete Eng- 
lish (Matt. 1:18; I Cor. 13), textual diversity, 
(Matt. 6:13), and modernization (Matt. 5:15, 
18:24, 20:2; Rev. 6:6); the others represent 
problems of some special difficulty or such as 
may have received illumination from new data. 
Some of them may be startling to the novitiate 


(e.g., the addition of Enoch to the text in I Pet. 
3:19; “Goodbye” for “rejoice” in Phil. 3:1 and 
4:4; “do it in pride” for “to be burnt” in I Cor. 
13:3; the omission of “in Ephesus” in Eph. 1:1); 
but here and elsewhere the readings adopted ap- 
pear to this reviewer to be in most instances dis- 
tinctly to be preferred for accuracy or for an 
idiom suitable to American readers or both. In 
areas in which the original text is in doubt, 
there may be some objection to Professor Good- 
speed’s general adherence to the Westcott and 
Hort ‘‘neutral”’ text; but such criticism must be 
sériously modified by observing that in problem 
passages due personal consideration is given to 
transcriptional and intrinsic probabilities in ar- 
riving at his decisions. 

A study such as this also provides a decisive 
demonstration of how much ambiguity and er- 
ror is represented in contemporary usage of the 
King James version.' Good examples here cited 
are “poor in spirit”? (Matt. 5:3); ‘‘the darkness 
comprehended it not” (John 1:15); “give place 
unto wrath” (Rom. 12:19); ‘‘Lay hands sudden- 
ly on no man” (I Tim. 5:22); “Be not many 
masters” (James 3:1); etc. It becomes quite 
clear that modern users of this translation and 
of such others as may preserve its obsolete and 
misleading phraseology must often confuse 
familiarity with comprehension. That some- 
thing like nine-tenths of the A.V. readings really 
originated with Tyndale (1525) is not so well 
known but receives ample illustration in the 
volume before us and would doubtless be even 
more obvious were we dealing with the original, 
unrevised form of the text. Consuetudinis magna 
vis est! 

But the King James revisers did not, of 
course, expect their work to be endowed with a 
halo of finality, be it in the name of piety or of 
profits; nor can any translation, however good 
in its day, be thus canonized. For even if prog- 
ress in textual criticism or in knowledge of New 
Testament backgrounds and Greek idiom 
should cease—which it seems far from doing at 
present—the matter of changes in English usage 
remains an important factor for consideration. 

So, of the making of new translations and re- 
visions, like books, there seems to be no end; 
and Dr. Goodspeed in his usual] interesting and 
provocative style has here clearly indicated just 
why and how they are made and remade. 


ALLEN WIKGREN 
University of Chicago 


For each passage discussed Dr. Goodspeed 
prints the A.V. text as issued by the American 


Bible Society and the Greek of Westcott and Hort. 
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Richard Peters, Provincial Secretary and Cleric, 
1704-1776. By HUBERTIS CUMMINGS. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 


1944. Vilit+347 pages. $3.00. 


This monograph is the ninth in the series of 
“Pennsylvania Lives,” and in many ways it is 
one of the most interesting. Born in England of 
good family, Richard Peters might never have 
seen the New World had it not been for an in- 
discretion of his youth in marrying a servant 
girl at the college. His family thoroughly dis- 
approved and sent him off to study law, but 
Richard preferred the church and was ordained 
priest of the Church of England in 1731. Be- 
lieving his first wife dead, Peters married the 
daughter of an English peer, only to have his 
former wife reappear and put the clergyman in 
the indelicate position of bigamist. The solution 
was found in his leaving for America and ac- 
cepting a position as assistant to the rector of 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, then but a village 
of six thousand. But an altercation with the 
pastor led to his resignation after less than two 
years, and Peters accepted an invitation ex- 
tended to him by the proprietor, Thomas Penn, 
to become secretary of the land office of the 
province. For a quarter of a century he re- 
mained in secular employment, becoming pro- 
vincial secretary in 1742 and a provincial coun- 
cilor seven years later. In these offices he was 
the zealous guardian of the rights of the pro- 
prietors and of the king in his dealings with the 
settlers, with the Maryland border commission, 
with the Indians, and with American patriots. 

At the age of fifty-eight Peters returned to 
his chosen profession and, although he never 
lost interest in political developments, spent the 
rest of his days preaching to and counseling with 
the Anglicans of Philadelphia. A man of tre- 
mendous capacity for work as well as for enjoy- 
ment, Peters lived to the full, maintaining an in- 
terest in the affairs of friends in the old country 
as well as in every event affecting the welfare of 
the colony. While he does not stand out as a 
great individual, there is reflected in his life a 
picture of much of the Colonial life of the forty 
years preceding the American Revolution, and 
especially of the interesting details of Pennsyl- 
vania’s aristocratic class. The self-extolling out- 
look of the upper class of the colony is seen in 
his early opposition to the enthusiastic revival- 
ist, George Whitefield, and his lack of optimism 
over Franklin’s suggestions for the founding of 


an academy for the education of the poor. In 


justice to him, however, it must said that 


Peters later became very active in the project 
which resulted in the College of Philadelphia 
(ancestor of the University of Pennsylvania), 
serving for several years as president of its board 
of trustees. Also in his later years he showed a 
deeper appreciation of Whitefield. But Peters 
was of the old order, and he passed away with 
it, for he died just six days after the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. One of his as- 
sistants at Christ Church was the American- 
born William White, who symbolized the new 
order in America. The latter was one of the or- 
ganizers and one of the first bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal church in America. Peters 
was probably more significant as a secular offi- 
cial than as a churchman, but even in the midst 
of his political duties he never forgot his position 
as a minister and always entertained ambitions 
of becoming an outstanding cleric. 

The volume shows evidence of considerable 
research, making use chiefly of manuscript ma- 
terials, but it follows the career of Peters in so 
much detail that the style becomes rather 
heavy and compact. At times the tapestry being 
woven by the author is so intricate that it is 
difficult to follow the design. There are many 
trivialities which scarcely merit a place in the 
work. Aside from these slight disadvantages, 
the work is well written, informative, and in- 
teresting. It merits the attention of all who are 
interested in American Colonial history. 


WILLIAM C. WALZER 


Garrett Biblical Institute 


The Completion of Independence, 1790-1830. By 
Joun ALLEN Krovut and Dixon RYAN Fox. 
(A History of American Life, Vo\. V.) New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1944. xxi+487 pages. 
$4.00. 

During the years covered by this volume, 
1790-1830, the American people were beginning 
to assert their cultural independence and to in- 
sist that there had been achieved a distinct 
American way of life. They were inordinately 
proud of their accomplishments and boasted of 
them in season and out, often to the disgust of 
foreign travelers. And there was good reason 
for pride. In the short period of less than two 
generations since political independence, they 
had established what they considered the best 
and freest government in the world; they had 


conquered the great inland distances of the 
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sprawling new continent by improved roads, 
canals, and steamboats; population had doubled 
and redoubled, and by the end of the period 
nearly four million people were living west of 
the Alleghenies. Country towns had developed 
into populous cities; New York and Philadel- 
phia had passed the 150,000 mark; and such 
inland river towns as Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
and Louisville had become thriving centers of 
trade and had shown the greatest percentages of 
increase of any. The nine colonial colleges had 
been multiplied as the states began to found their 
state educational institutions, almost invariably 
hopefully taking the name “university,” while 
the denominations rivaled one another in open- 
ing their institutions of higher learning. It was 
inevitable that almost every American was loud, 
perhaps too loud, in his praise of his country 
and of his countrymen. 

The American mood of the period is well ex- 
pressed by Noah Webster who called upon the 
American people “‘to believe and act from the 
belief that it is dishonorable to waste life in 
mimacking the follies of other nations’’; while 
William Ellery Channing warned the nation 
that “‘a people into whose minds the thoughts 
of foreigners are poured perpetually needs an 
energy within itself to resist, to modify this 
mighty influence” and that we cannot consent 
to lodge ‘‘the sovereignty of the nation’s mind 
in the hands of strangers.’”’ These are but ex- 
amples of numerous declarations of independ- 
ence—cultural and economic, as well as political 
—which were being issued by Americans in 
various ways, during the first generation follow- 
ing the adoption of the Constitution. It is this 
emphasis, so prominent in the period, which 
makes particularly appropriate the title to this 
fifth volume of the History of American Life. 

With the appearance of this volume, the 
History of American Life in twelve volumes is 
now complete. Throughout the twelve volumes 
a uniform pattern of treatment has been fol- 
lowed, stressing the dailv life of the people in 
town and country, in factory and counting- 
house. Special attention has been given to de- 
veloping American culture; to religion and edu- 
cation, literature and science, while a knowledge 
of the general political changes and develop- 
ments have been taken more or less for granted, 
not that they are deemed unimportant, but on 
the ground that they are better known than are 
the cultural developments. Of all the recent 
publications in American history none, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, would be more useful 


to the minister than the History of American 
Life. 

It is a pity that Dixon Ryan Fox, one of the 
general editors and joint author of this volume, 
could not have lived to see the completion of 
this admirable work. 

WILLIAM W. SWEET 
University of Chicago 


Three Christian Transcendentalists. By RONALD 
VALE WELLS. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1943. x+230 pages. $2.75. 


As the title of this volume suggests, Mr. 
Wells is concerned with the effects of transcen- 
dentalism on Christian theology as exhibited in 
the writings of three men: James Marsh, whose 
“Preliminary Essay” for the first American edi- 
tion of Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection in 1829 was 
an attempt to provide a new philosophic base 
for American theology; Caleb Sprague Henry, 
who as professor of mental and moral philos- 
ophy at New York University and as editor of 
the New York Review and the Churchman was 
concerned with establishing a new base for 
Christian ethics; and Frederic Henry Hedge, 
who as Unitarian preacher, professor of ecclesi- 
astical history at Harvard, and editor of the 
Christian Examiner devoted his energies to the 
same end. 

Mr. Wells’s discussions of the philosophic 
positions of these three men is clear and amply 
documented. He is aware of the danger of at- 
tempting to construct a common philosophy for 
the three, pointing out that, although many of 
the same terms appear in the three systems of 
thought they developed, their definitions of 
common terms are not identical. His procedure, 
consequently, is to state separately and each in 
its own terms the three philosophies with which 
he is concerned and then, in a concluding chap- 
ter on “‘Varieties in Christian Transcendental- 
ism,” to relate the three through a differentia- 
tion of their basic principles. Marsh’s concern 
with “dynamics,” Henry’s basic theory of “di- 
vine providence in history,’ and Hedge’s em- 
ployment of the “law of growth” provide, for 
example, the means for differentiating the posi- 
tions of the three with respect to the “relation 
between the natural and the spiritual.” 

Mr. Wells departs, however, from this ad- 
mirable procedure in dealing with the relation 
of the Christian transcendentalists to Locke, 
whose philosophy is presented not in Locke’s 
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terms but in the interpretation of it provided by 
the transcendentalists, who reformulated it in 
their own terms. Locke is thus represented as 
limiting intuition to “intuitions of sense impres- 
sion”; Marsh is described as “arguing against 
Locke’s notion of the mind as a blank piece of 
paper”; and the varieties of Christian transcen- 
dentalism are seen as combined against “the 
Lockian notion that reason is demonstrative 
and discursive.”’ Mr. Wells might have clarified 
the relation between the philosophy of the men 
with whom he deals and the Lockian philosophy 
which they reject had he followed the procedure 
in expounding Locke that he used in expounding 
his three major figures. To do so would have re- 
quired an examination of the relevant doctrines 
of Locke in the light of Locke’s approach to the 
problems of philosophy and of the principles 
upon which his philosophy was based. Locke’s 
conceptions of the mind, of reason, of intuition, 
and of the nature of truth would then have been 
presented in their own philosophical context, 
and the general movement Mr. Wells is tracing 
would have been represented not merely as “the 
way out from the inadequacies of the prevailing 
branch of Lockian philosophy and Scottish in- 
tuitionalism” but as a reorientation of philos- 
ophy resulting from differences of principles, 
methods, and distinctions in the transcendental 
approaches to philosophic and ethical questions. 

Though Mr. Wells’s treatment of the relation 
between Christian transcendentalism and Lock- 
ian philosophy thus leaves something to be de- 
sired, his analysis and comparison of the philos- 
ophies of Marsh, Henry, and Hedge will be very 
useful to historians concerned with the transcen- 
dentalist movement in America and especially 
to those scholars who are interested in the prob- 
lem of the relation of philosophy, religion, and 


social reform. 
C. H. Faust 


University of Chicago 


Nativism in Kentucky to 1860. By SISTER AGNES 
GERALDINE McGann. Washington: Catholic 
University of America, 1944. xii+172 pages. 


This slim volume, the latest in the imposing 
list of dissertations on nativism prepared at the 
Catholic University of America under Professor 
Richard Purcell’s able direction, shares both 
the merits and the faults of its numerous pred- 
ecessors. The author, by hewing close to the 


political line, has produced a useful account of 
the Know-Nothing party in Kentucky politics; 
but her intense interest in elections, legislative 
acts, and party machinery has forced her to 
ignore the most interesting phase of her prob- 
lem. The record of nativistic victories during the 
1850’s is clearly chronicled; the reasons for 
those successes are left unexplained. 

This is particularly unfortunate, for a thor- 
ough study of the problem in Kentucky should 
answer many of the most perplexing questions 
that still confront the student of pre-Civil War 
nativism. Did the large number of voters who 
cast ballots for Know-Nothing candidates 
sincerely believe in the anti-Catholic and 
antiforeign pronouncements of that party, or 
were they seeking a peaceful answer to the 
slavery controversy? Did the roots of prejudice 
lie deep in the state’s past, or were they sudden- 
ly conjured out of nothingness by the propa- 
ganda of the 1850’s? Was there a connection be- 
tween past political allegiance and nativism? 
Was anti-Catholic sentiment concentrated in 
areas where soil was rich or poor, where aliens 
were few or many, or where slaves were numer- 
ous or rare? What, in other words, was the pri- 
mary reason for the Know-Nothing successes in 
the border states? 

None of these questions is answered in this 
study. The author devotes less than thirty 
pages to the history of Kentucky nativism be- 
fore 1849, a chapter to the constitutional con- 
vention of that year, and the remainder of the 
book to the elections of 1855 and subsequent 
years. Her account of “Bloody Monday” is 
original, her discussion of Kentucky Know- 
Nothings in national politics thorough, and her 
analysis of the subsequent political decline of 
the order enlightening. Yet she leaves her reader 
with a vague sense of knowing what has taken 
place without knowing why. 

The usual newspaper and legislative sources 
have been consulted, and, in addition, Sister 
McGann has drawn upon the Crittenden 
papers, county records, and the archives of one 
of the Catholic orders within Kentucky. She 
writes clearly and objectively, and her docu- 
mentation is excellent. Her careful study will 
contribute to the eventual history of Know- 
Nothingism in the border states, but she has 
failed to produce the definitive volume. 


Ray ALLEN BILLINGTON 


Northwestern University 
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American Catholic Opinion in the Slavery Con- 
troversy. By MADELEINE HOOKE RIcE. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1944. 177 
pages. $2.50. 

In the light of this thoroughly competent 
study, a Doctor’s dissertation at Columbia 
University, little if any credit is due American 
Roman Catholicism for the emancipation of the 
slaves in the United States. Basing their posi- 
tion on Negro slavery on Catholic dogma, Amer- 
ican Catholic leaders denied that slavery: was 
an evil and justified its existence both on the 
authority of Scripture and by the tradition of 
the church. They declared that there was no in- 
consistency in the holding of slaves and the ex- 
ercise of true religion; and they approved, by 
inference at least, the indefinite continuance of 
slavery in America as long as Christian princi- 
ples governed the treatment of slaves. Not only 
did the Roman Catholic leaders countenance 
slavery as an institution, but there are numer- 
ous instances of slave-holding among them. 
Thus in the year 1830 the Jesuit plantation at 
Bohemia, in Maryland, sold 49 slaves to a 
Louisiana planter, the proceeds being used to 
meet certain obligations to the Archbishop of 
Baltimore. 

The Roman Catholic hierarchy, both North 
and South, came to a more or less uniform posi- 
tion on the slavery question. They were a unit 
in their violent opposition to abolitionism, de- 
nouncing the leaders of that movement as in- 
fidels and fanatics and the most deadly enemies 
of their church. Abolitionism was particularly 
anathema to them because of its connection 
with England, since the great majority of the 
Catholic clergy, from top to bottom, were 
Irish. With few exceptions, all the high church 
officials, as well as the Catholic church press, 
advocated the continuation of the slave system 
and denounced President Lincoln’s Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation “with a vigor that led them 
virtually to endorse the perpetuation of slavery 
for an indefinite time” (p. 123). Archbishop 
Purcell of Cincinnati and the Roman Catholic 
paper published in that city were among the 
notable exceptions. It is interesting to note that 
a contemporary Catholic historian (Theodore 
Maynard, The Story of American Catholicism 
[1941]) staunchly defends the Catholic position 
and contends that the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion was a “blot on Lincoln’s record.” He also 
makes the absurd statement that the Irish im- 
migrants “saw the political issue much more 
clearly than most of their fellows.” 


Though the views expressed by the Catholic 
archbishops and bishops were individual rather 
than ex cathedra, they nevertheless had the 
effect of official pronouncements upon the ig- 
norant Irish Catholic immigrants. Undoubtedly 
such official opposition to emancipation helped 
to inflame Irish antipathies against Negroes 
and was one of the causes for the large partici- 
pation of the Irish in the antidraft riots in New 
York and elsewhere. To the very end of the war 
the Catholic press was practically unanimous in 
proclaiming that the Catholics in the armed 
forces of the nation were fighting to preserve the 
Union and not to free the slaves. 

Needless to say, the author of this study is a 
non-Catholic, but, as her Preface indicates, she 
has received help and encouragement in her re- 
search from at least two distinguished American 
Catholic historians. 

WILLIAM W. SWEET 


University of Chicago 


Frances Willard: From Prayers To Politics. 
By Mary Earnart. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1944. x+418 pages. $3.75. 


This full-length biography of one of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest women of the nineteenth century 
sets out with the avowed intention of rescuing 
its subject from the W.C.T.U. Miss Earhart’s 
thesis is that Frances Willard was a dynamic 
reformer, determined upon the liberation of 
woman, and that the temperance organization 
was her vehicle to that end, because it reached 
every woman where she was. Thus, under Miss 
Willard’s leadership, the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, with its two-score depart- 
ments, was a “‘great woman’s movement which 
was broader than either suffrage or temperance” 
and dedicated to sweeping aside “‘restraints and 
barriers of seclusion, of timidity, and of ig- 
norance.”’ In the process of accomplishing her 
ideal, Miss Willard “stood for more reforms 
than any other leader’”—which at the close of 
her life had made her a Socialist. ‘“‘She was in- 
terested in a wider program, sponsored more 
projects, and initiated more enterprises than 
any other woman of her day”—which wove her 
life into most liberal causes of the late nine- 
teenth century in America. 

The biography is based upon extensive re- 
search pursued under the appalling handicap 
of “‘basket after basket of letters and docu- 
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ments” having been destroyed by Miss Wil- 
lard’s secretary, presumably (so Miss Earhart 
believes) that the world and the W.C.T.U. 
might worship a “mystical,’’ “mythical,” 
“distorted and dehumanized” St. Frances of 
the white ribbon whose life was allegedly a 
single-minded crusade against Demon Rum— 
which “myth” comprises the average Ameri- 
can’s stereotype of Frances Willard (if he has 
one)—and against which Miss Earhart aims 
her attack. Actually, Miss Willard was a realist 
whose sympathy with labor led her to declare 
to an astonished national convention of her 
followers that “it was only our ignorance of the 
industrial classes that magnified a single propa- 
ganda and minimized every other so that 
Temperance people in earlier days believed that 
if men and women were temperate all other ma- 
terial good would follow in the train of the great 
grace.” It is of especial interest to this reviewer 
that Miss Willard may have been awakened to 
this viewpoint by a pioneer but little-known 
protagonist of the social gospel—Edward H. 
Rogers, of Chelsea, Massachusetts. Similar in- 
fluences and her relation to the wider sweep of 
the social-gospel movement could well have 
been treated more fully. 

The informed student of the period will not 
note the biographer’s failure adequately to in- 
troduce Margaret Fuller, Henry Demarest 
Lloyd, Neal Dow, John B. Gough, John H. 
Vincent, the Chautauqua movement, and a 
parade of personalities and movements as they 
cross Miss Willard’s life; but the average reader 
will never know who they were and will need to 
read half the book to find out who its heroine 
was, because her concern to attack the Frances 
Willard myth diverted the author from intro- 
ducing her subject in the first chapter. Although 
Miss Willard was a peerless orator, the reader 
must accept the statement on faith, for none of 
her orations is reproduced; she wrote a dozen 
books and a score of pamphlets, but they are 
merely mentioned and do not appear in the 
Index, while many pages and illustrations are 
devoted to adolescent correspondence, school 
diplomas, her father’s advertisement of the auc- 
tion of the family furniture, a silly cable code, 
and other trivia. From Prayers to Politics be- 
trays the biographer’s interest in the externals 
of Miss Willard’s “gospel politics” and her 
neglect of the subject’s inner life and whatever 
religious springs motivated her “‘to create the 
flood tide of a woman’s movement,” “for God 
and Home and Native Land.” Save for some 


confused references to “Puritanism” and a 
feeble attempt at psychobiography in an early 
chapter, the kaleidoscopic life of the Frances 
Willard of these pages is that of an extremely 
busy movie actress who has never stepped down 
from or been behind the screen. The book could 
have been greatly improved by careful editing, 
which might have eliminated much undigested 
material. It is marred by a score of factual and 
typographical errors and by a somewhat pro- 
vincial style that does not come to life until 
Miss Willard is well launched on her career and 
that unfortunately never reaches a level of 
sustained interest. Nonetheless, the study is an 
important one and will do much to restore the 
real claims that establish Frances Willard in 
the American Hall of Fame. 


C. Howarp Hopkins 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


Social Darwinism in American Thought, 1860- 
1915. By RicHarp HorstapDTER. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1944. viiit+-191 pages. $2.50. 

In a conversation of about five years ago, 
reported to this reviewer by his interlocutor, 
Albert Einstein said that for him relativity 
was purely a conception of physical science and 
that he had never regarded it as a principle of 
philosophy and morals. Had Darwin foreseen a 
book entitled Social Darwinism, he might have 
been moved to speak likewise. For his biological 
discoveries constituted, as Professor Hofstadter 
says, ‘‘a neutral instrument,” not intended by 
him to provide sanction for a body of sociologi- 
cal and ethical doctrine of specific character. 
Such, however, was the issue. ‘‘Darwinism,” 
going far beyond Darwin’s purpose, formed a 
momentous chapter of the American intellec- 
tual history of the period of this book. Of 
course, it reached beyond America, but for rea- 
sons stated in the book it was distinctively im- 
portant here. The author includes a good deal 
that is in criticism or dissent from ‘‘Darwin- 
ism,” but it all belongs legitimately to this 
wide-reaching influence. His book is solidly, 
but not heavily, learned, discerning, thoroughly 
interesting, slily humorous. It brings to view 
many relations and illuminates many places. 

After a chapter describing the impact of 
Darwinian evolution on the United States from 
the 1860’s, the history of “Darwinism” begins 
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with ‘The Vogue of Spencer,” an extraordinary 
story of intellectual fashion. 

It was impossible to be active in any field of 
intellectual work in the three decades after the Civil 


War without mastering Spencer... .. The sales of 
Spencer’s works from... . the sixties to December 


1903 came to 368,755 volumes.... probably un- 
paralleled for . . . . philosophy and sociology. 


This represented ascendancy among not only 
leaders but also the mass of the educated and 
half-educated. The explanation lies largely, 
Professor Hofstadter holds on good ground, in 
the ruling temper of post—Civil War society. 
Spencer supposed that general laws of social 
development could be formulated on the analogy 
of Darwin’s biological evolution. His social 
evolution legitimized the struggle for existence 
and the survival of the fittest, which suited an 
age that in its dominant men glorified competi- 
tion; his “‘ultra-conservative” social philosophy, 
condemning governmental intervention, pleased 
the devotees of free enterprise without hin- 
drance to greed; his confidence in what he called 
“the ultimate development of the ideal man” 
appealed to people saturated with certainty of 
“‘progress.’’ All this the book in hand divertingly 
illustrates by quotations from captains of in- 
dustry, chief among them Carnegie. A rein- 
forcement of the hold of Spencerian economic 
Darwinism on the American mind is seen in a 
brilliant chapter on Sumner of Yale. By ex- 
tracting from Spencer’s evolutionary ideology a 
sweeping doctrine of social determinism, leaving 
no place for reforms, Sumner made himself “a 
defender of the status quo” and a preacher of 
“the salvation of the economically elect through 
the survival of the fittest’”—all of which ac- 
corded with the business Zeitgeist. 

Critical reaction to social Darwinism ap- 
peared in Lester Ward. Beginning as a disciple 
of Spencer, he later rejected biological analogies 
in sociology and came to be “a forerunner of 
social planning,” advocating control of social 
development by education and state action. A 
list of writers discussed in “Evolution, Ethics, 
and Society”? shows “Darwinism” dominating 
the scene, but with modifications—Fiske, 
Bagehot, Huxley, Henry Drummond, Kropot- 
kin, Benjamin Kidd. The Europeans here were 
powers in American thought. All used evolu- 
tionary conceptions, but they generally tended 
to emphasize the development of social units 
and to minimize individual competition. Strong- 
er dissent from the ruling doctrine appeared in 
the early teachers of the social gospel. They 


accepted “‘Spencer’s organic interpretation of 
society” and took from the principle of evolu- 
tion confidence in social advance. But vital 
to their message was sharp protest against 
competitive self-interest and laissez faire. 
Other dissent spoke in the opposition to evolu- 
tionary conservatism of Henry George and 
Bellamy. Some Socialists employed the bio- 
logical analogy to support the doctrine of class 
struggle, not of individualist struggle. Even in 
pragmatism the influence of the patterns of 
Darwinism appears, along with revolt.“‘Work- 
ing primarily with the basic Darwinian con- 
cepts—organism, environment, adaptation—the 
pragmatic tradition had a very different in- 
tellectual and practical issue from Spencerian- 
ism’’—freedom, experiment, and control of en- 
vironment instead of determinism. This history 
of dissent and opposition Professor Hofstadter 
concludes with a chapter on social theory in the 
latter part of his period, from 1890, which, 
along with much else of value, shows sociology 
increasingly moving from biology to psychology 
and increasingly unfavorable to social Darwin- 
ism. 

The steadily rising adverse tide Professor 
Hofstadter attributes chiefly to another fact of 
the temper of society. In the commercial and 
industrial atmosphere of the Gilded Age, 
Spencer had ruled supreme. But in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries ‘“‘the 
American middle class shrank from the prin- 
ciple it had glorified,” rejected “rampant com- 
petitive brutality.” Then the theoretical hold 
of social Darwinism relaxed. ‘‘When Americans 
were once in the mood to listen to critics of 
Darwinian individualism, it was an easy task 
for them to destroy its flimsy logical structure.” 
A flare-back of Darwinism is described in a 
final chapter on racism, “the Anglo-Saxon 
myth,” and imperialism, as they appeared be- 
tween the Spanish War and World War I. This 
Professor Hofstadter sees suddenly checked at 
the outbreak of the latter war by revulsion from 
racism and imperialistic aggression in Germany. 
He holds that, by the end of the war, “as a 
conscious philosophy social Darwinism had 
largely disappeared in America.’’ Nevertheless, 
one thinks that such a phenomenon as the 
vogue of Hayek’s Road to Serfdom shows that 
some of Spencerianism remains alive as un- 
conscious philosophy. 


ROBERT HASTINGS NICHOLS 


Union Theological Seminary 
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Fourscore Years: An Autobiography. By G. G. 
Coutton. New York: Macmillan Co.; 
Cambridge: At the University Press, 1944. 
378 pages. $4.50. 

Dr. Coulton’s title is as truthful as startling. 
Born in 1858 into a solicitor’s large family, he 
absorbed among his own boyhood memories his 
father’s recollections of the Reform Bill agita- 
tion of 1831, and he was linked to the stage- 
coach generation by a frequent family visitor 
who had been a pupil of the great Macadam 
himself. Young Coulton acquired his French at 
a St. Omer lycée in the days of Louis Napoleon 
and the Empress Eugénie. He recalls Glad- 
stone’s great reform ministry, the Ballot Act, 
compulsory education, disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. He went up to Cambridge in 
1877. He saw the abolition of religious tests at 
the universities, and one year after he took his 
degree, marriage disabilities for teachers were 
removed, and the Cambridge dons stampeded to 
the altar. He was thirty-five years of age before 
it was legal to travel more than 3 m.p.h. in a 
mechanical vehicle on the roads of Britain. 

To many of his readers this history will be 
surprising, for Dr. Coulton has had two lives, 
and it is only in the one that he dates from 1896 
that he has been widely known. Within the 
chrysalis of a cramming-school coach, the great 
medievalist slumbered long; he taught in sec- 
ondary schools into his fifties. Publications 
waited until, by a curious chance having been 
thrown in the way of matrimony in 1903, he 
cast about to augment his income. The re- 
markably successful volumes on medieval so- 
cial and religious history then quickly made his 
fame, and he was called back to a Cambridge 
chair. He was already too old to be domesti- 
cated by “official history,’’ and he continued to 
write for himself, the public, and his opponents 
rather than for the professors. 

The bulk of the autobiography deals with the 
first of Dr. Coulton’s lives and is packed with 
lore about Victorian ‘‘public schools,”” much of 
which, of course, has less interest to readers on 
this side of the Atlantic. Pen-and-ink sketches, 
anecdotes, and reflections on education, how- 
ever, make this section highly entertaining and 
profitable. Students of religious history will 
speculate on how such a social experience may 
have sharpened the insights of the developing 
historian of monastic communities. Dr. Coul- 
ton’s own religious history may also have some 
significance for the interpretation of his work. 
He was ordained deacon in 1883 and had some 


taste of parish service, as well as Toynbee Hall, 
before he decided, at the age of twenty-seven, 
that he lacked the dogmatic assurance, particu- 
larly as to heaven and hell, expected of an 
Anglican cleric, and he returned to school- 
mastering with occasional preaching to students. 
He retained a firm belief in providence, im- 
mortality, progress, and the uses of the Chris- 
tian church. And he continued to nurse the 
antiquarianism which dated from his own school 
days and which had once led him to consider 
architecture as a vocation. The first reading 
which really stirred him was Trevelyan’s Life 
of Macaulay; but even more decisive was a 
meeting in the first years out of university, 
with the letters of St. Bernard, which seem to 
have impressed him more than the /mitation, 
the Fioretti, the Vita nuova, Augustine’s Con- 
fessions, or Jerome’s Letters—all of which he 
was reading about this time. The crisis which 
converted this hobby into a conscious system- 
atic study came, as it has with many notable 
scholars, with a severe illness in mid-career. 

Very few pages of this volume are given to 
any account of Dr. Coulton’s long controversies 
with Rome, but it contains a delightful photo- 
graph of the author with the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Quebec, whose face is a study. More 
space is given to the development of Dr. Coul- 
ton’s other fixed idea of long standing—the 
need for universal military conscription. 

Here is a rich and enjoyable book, packed 
with anecdotes, personalities, and places. Dr. 
Coulton’s memory retains with vividness the 
occasions when he has scuffed through fallen 
leaves or lain on fresh grass or smelled burnt 
orange peel or eaten tripe and onions, as well 
as dozens of conversational quips and personal 
contretemps. He has a poet’s sensitivity and 
love for common and particular things and 
the historian’s precision of memory, both at the 
command of an argumentative but engaging 
personality. He is still going strong. 


JAMEs HastTINGs NICHOLS 


University of Chicago 


A Century of Latin-American Thought. By W1u- 
LIAM REX CRAWFORD. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1944. 320 pages. $3.50. 
The purpose of the author in writing this 

book is to introduce to the average educated 


North American some of the principal men of 
ideas of Latin America. To a vast majority 
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these men are hardly even names, which is 
particularly unfortunate at a time when the 
role of Latin America in the world is increasing- 
ly important. It is true that the Latin-American 
republics have produced no great original 
thinkers. This is not surprising when it is re- 
membered that the countries to the south of us 
are all young, and a young country’s philosophy 
is bound to be social philosophy tied up with the 
problems of its own evolving society. A central 
theme runs through the writings of the Latin- 
American thinkers—such as, How did their 
several countries come to be what they are? and 
What is their destiny as a continent? 

In the two generations following independ- 
ence the leaders of Latin-American thought 
were primarily concerned with what their new 
countries were going to do with their new- 
found freedom. The following quotations from 
three Argentinians of this period are typica) of 
this concern. Echeverria asserted: “There is no 
health, no happy future, no solid progress for 
these countries without this condition: the edu- 
cation of the people.” Albirdi bluntly stated 
that Argentina had become free without pre- 
paring herself for freedom; though calling her- 
self free, she was still the slave of the old ideas 
and traditions. ‘‘An ignorant people,” he stated, 
“cannot be truly free.’’ Sarmiento, the school- 
master president of Argentina, and the greatest 
of the three, whose whole life has been a crusade 
for education, in his most significant book, Con- 
flict and Harmony of Races, thus sums up what 
were the distinguishing features of Spanish 
colonization: When the Spaniard migrated to 
America he did not leave the Middle Ages, and 
he “absorbed into his own blood a prehistoric 
and servile race.” 

It is quite astonishing that, among a people 
so sensitive of criticism, there is so much self- 
criticism in the writings of the Latin-American 
intellectuals. Such criticism reaches its climax 
in Manuel Gonzales Prada, Peru’s most distin- 
guished writer. Though a Christian, his denun- 
ciation of the part played by the Roman Catho- 
lic church in Latin America is undiluted. His 
anticlericalism knew no bounds, and he coura- 
geously upheld the power of the state to regulate 
the temporal affairs of the church. He demanded 
a greater degree of political freedom for the 
people and fought for the rights of the Indian. 
Some of his stinging statements are: 


Catholicism in this country has not gone a step 
beyond idolatry....we do not have religion but 


only religious practices. 
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The trouble comes from religious doctrine. You 
can imagine a Protestantism that you can talk rea- 
sonably to; not a Catholicism without dogma and in- 
tolerance; the Catholic, if he cannot convince an ad- 
versary, suppresses him. 


Our Catholicism is an inferior paganism, without 
greatness in philosophy or magnificence in art; our 
form of government should be called an extension 
of the Conquest and Viceroyalty. 


Prada’s “virile voice,” “electric style,” and 


social criticism were effective in changing Peru, 
for a time, into something like a country of free 
men. Today, however, a medieval Catholicism 
is again in the saddle, and intolerance and bigot- 
ry dominate. 

Some of Latin America’s thinkers have been 
“resolutely Catholic,’ others have been friend- 
ly to the church, but the majority have been 
critical and not a few virulent in their attacks 
upon the prevailing type of medieval Catholi- 
cism whichstill persists pretty generally through- 
out the continent. Of the European philosophies 
and philosophers, the positivism of Auguste 
Comte has been the most far-reaching and in- 
fluential. Altogether, there are thirty-eight 
pensadores—‘thinkers’’—treated in this volume, 
and a good proportion of them could be classed 
as positivists. 

The author states that he has not prepared 
his volume for the specialist, but rather for the 
intelligent average man, and it is more impor- 
tant for the intelligent average North American 
to know something of what the leaders of Latin- 
American thought have said and are saying than 
it is for a few of our specialists to be familiar 
with it. 

W. W. SWEET 


University of Chicago 


Religious Liberty in Latin America, By GEORGE 
P. Howarp. (A Religious Book Club selec- 
tion.) Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1944. 170 pages. $2.00. 

No other issue in the field of inter-American 
relations has been more discussed in recent 
years than the Roman Catholic contention that 
the presence and work of Protestant missions 
in Latin America are disruptive of national 
unity, offensive to Latin-American traditions 
and feelings, and therefore the greatest single 
obstacle to the Good Neighbor policy. This 
view has been launched and fostered in pastorals 
from both North American and Latin-American 
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bishops and has found staunch loudspeakers in 
writers and orators, both clerical and lay. 
Among the latter, the Roman Catholics have 
found it possible to summon some so-called 
Protestant witnesses, such as the notorious au- 
thor of The Private Life of Helen of Troy, Mr. 
John Erskine, and a newspaperman by the 
name of John W. White, both of whom are said 
to be deeply acquainted with the Latin-Ameri- 
can situation and mind. 

There has been always, of course, a natural 
opposition on doctrinal grounds between Roman 
Catholicism, as the historical church in Latin 
America, and the relatively young and active 
Protestant movement. This is not, therefore, 
the first time that a Roman Catholic attack 
has been Jaunched against Protestantism. There 
are some indications, however, in this renewed 
offensive, that make the thoughtful observer 
wonder whether there is not a second meaning, 
deeper waters, and very much more than a clash 
of eager religionists over the comparative 
soundness of their doctrinal claims. 

Briefly stated, these indications seem to be 
(x) the uniformity of the attack, with monoton- 
ous and almost literal repetition of arguments; 
(2) its almost complete suddenness; (3) its main 
target, the United States missionary, in spite of 
the fact that the Protestant movement in Latin 
America is now largely conducted by native 
leaders and that it is, to an overwhelming meas- 
ure, self-governing; (4) its obvious connection 
with the North American clergy’s bolt against 
Protestant missions; (5) the coincidence, in its 
time schedule, with the first unequivocal signs 
of Nazi and Fascist ultimate defeat in Europe 
and certain attempts throughout Latin America 
to strengthen the church-state ties, noticeably 
in such countries as Argentina, Bolivia, and 
Peru. The question now begins to be raised in 
many minds as to whether there is not in prog- 
ress a vast, well-timed scheme to attain for the 
Roman Catholic church the religious and politi- 
cal monopoly of Latin America, which would 
be a tremendous bargaining-power in dealing 
with the prevailingly Protestant United States. 
The attack against the Protestants may not be 
more than one of the many phases of this plan. 
In any case, however, the paramount question 
of religious liberty, right next door to the 
United States, is seriously involved. This is the 
reason why liberty-loving North Americans 
are watching with increasing interest the devel- 


opments of this controversy. 


Very few students of Latin-American condi- 
tions and inter-American relationships are 
more entitled to deal with this subject authori- 
tatively than Dr. George P. Howard. He repre- 
sents in himself the meeting of the two Ameri- 
cas. Born of Anglo-American parents in Argen- 
tina and a citizen of that country, where he was 
raised before coming to the United States for 
advanced education, he returned to his native 
Latin America as a lecturer, writer, and minis- 
ter. During recent years he has been engaged in 
an exacting task as lecturer on religious and 
philosophical subjects to students and other 
educated classes throughout the continent. At 
the same time, he has been writing a number 
of books, which have seen several] editions, on 
the bearing of Christianity on present-day 
moral, social, and spiritual problems. His own 
keen observations, plus his intimate contacts 
on extensive trips with leading writers, thinkers, 
educators, and social and political leaders, have 
given him a deep insight into Latin-American 
thought and culture. 

Seeing that not only Catholics but even 
many Protestants in the United States were 
being led astray into believing the Roman 
Catholic contention that the Protestant move- 
ment in Latin America is the biggest hurdle to 
Good Neighbor relationships, Dr. Howard un- 
dertook a continent-wide investigation of the 
feelings of leading Latin-Americans in that re- 
gard. Dr. Howard went to his interviews not 
with an argument but merely with a question 
and an open and receptive mind: “What do 
you think of Protestant work in Latin America? 
And is it really doing harm to our countries and 
being a serious obstacle to good neighbor rela- 
tions?” Then he sat and took notes. His book, 
Religious Liberty in Latin America, is simply a 
representative portion of his notebook and in- 
cludes a good number of literal quotations and 
even written statements in full. This is the main 
value of the book, that it is a witnesses’ docu- 
ment. Professors, students, writers, newspaper- 
men, sociologists, educators, political leaders, 
government officials, lawyers, justices, librar- 
ians, ex-Presidents, cabinet members, Liberals, 
Socialists, Roman Catholics (no Protestant is 
ever quoted, and there is therefore not a bit of 
Protestant self-justification), take the witness 
stand in turn. What they have to say is most il- 
luminating. Suffice it to say, here, that in our 
opinion this witness is the best non-Protestant 


answer from Latin America itself to the con- 
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tentions of religious monopolists, and a book 
that every North American—Catholic, Protes- 
tant, or of no church connection—should read, 
if interested at all in the survival, maintenance, 
and strengthening of religious liberty on this 
continent. 

One final word. The comment that this book 
is documentary may give the reader of this re- 
view the impression that it might be just a long 
and monotonous series of quoted statements. 
This is not in the least the case. Dr. Howard 
puts to contribution the wealth of his knowledge 
of background and conditions and his skill as a 
writer, so that his comments and additional in- 
formation help the reader to evaluate the worth 
and meaning of the statements the author 
quotes. This makes his book not only more en- 
lightening but also very pleasant reading. 


G. BAEz-CAMARGO 


Mexico City 


Jewish Teaching on Peace. By M. WALD. New 


York: Bloch Pub. Co., 1944. xx-+206 pages. 

$3.50. 

There is not yet in existence an exhaustive 
treatise on Christian teaching down the 
centuries on the subject of peace, although im- 
portant work in this field has been done, not- 
ably, by Roland H. Bainton of Yale and Cecil 
J. Cadoux of Oxford. Nor was there any such 
treatise on Jewish teaching until Dr. Wald, 
rabbi of the Jewish Community, East London, 
South Africa, brought out the work which is 
the subject of this review. But here, at last, is 
a book which, by reference to the Hebrew Bible, 
the Talmud, the Midrash, and the Zohar, gives 
an exhaustive account‘of Jewish teaching on 
peace in the all-inclusive sense of the term— 
peace between individuals, peace between na- 
tions, peace within the soul of the individual 
man. 

The reader may, perhaps, be forgiven if he 
sometimes gets lost in a maze of rabbinical 
sayings and is sometimes baffled by curious, not 
to say fanciful, expositions of treasured texts. 
All the same, this book will leave any reader 
deeply impressed with the contribution of 
Judaism alike to man’s hope of peace and his 
apprehension of the way in which alone peace 
can be found. 

Peace in human society as viewed in this 
book is not merely the absence of war but is the 
making and maintenance of a universal co- 
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operative society “distributing the blessings 
of heaven and earth to the benefit of everybody 
without any distinction.” Such a society cannot 
be brought into existence by force or the threat 
of force. 


Never yet have powerful armies been able to 
keep themselves mutually in check for any length of 


time... .. The accumulation of the material and 
emotional] energies of war presses for the one specific 


function for which alone they have been produced. 
.... To drive out war by injection of war or to drive 
out one evil with another is not only sinful but also 


impossible. .... 


Moreover, the state, so long as it is organized 
for the maintenance and expansion of power, 
will make both for war among nations and for 
injustice and exploitation within the nation. 
“The motive of power in the formation of any 
human organization is not constructive but 
destructive..... Prophetic religion says: ‘Not 
by might nor by power but by my Spirit’ should 
human activities be animated.” A world of 
enduring peace can come into existence only 
as human beings in increasing numbers learn 
to love the God of Peace and achieve through 
love to Him the expansion of self-love until it 
spreads to the family, to the nation, and, final- 
ly, to the whole human race, so that “‘the desire 
to help others becomes as instinctive as the de- 
sire of self-preservation.”’ 

Rabbi Wald is convinced that a world of 
enduring peace is a possibility in history. There 
has been much concentration on peace aims 
but far too little attention to concrete ways and 
means of establishing peace. In this connection 
a most important distinction is noted between 
“messianic” religion, which teaches that ‘‘no 
great importance can be attached to life in this 
world,” and “‘prophetic’’ religion, which ‘‘turns 
static conditions into motion” and seeks to 
“change the kingdom of mankind into a king- 
dom of God on earth.” 

The author believes that anti-Semitism can- 
not be explained on religious or ethnic or eco- 
nomic grounds but only on the grounds of frus- 
tration: “The outcome of self-centered love is 
hatred. Every dissatisfied desire has its real or 
imaginary object of hatred. This is intensified 
by the fact that humans have their inborn and 
acquired differences.” And Rabbi Wald is con- 
vinced that the Jew will not cease to be a target 
of hatred until and unless he “gives up his 
minority status among the nations by return- 
ing to his homeland.” In this belief we may 
devoutly hope he is mistaken. It is, however, a 
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fact that human prejudice, including anti- 
Semitism, is partly, if not largely, a result of 
frustration. And it is surely a fact that Judaism, 
with its demand for uncafculating love to God 
and to fellow-man, has made and is destined 


still to make a contribution of the greatest im- 


portance to the unification and peace of man- 


kind. 


ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE 


First Methodist Church, Evanston 


And We Are Whole Again. By HAzEN G. WER- 
NER. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1944. 195 pages. $1.50. 

It is disheartening to read such a book as 
And We Are Whole Again by Hazen G. Werner. 
It is a book which starts with rea] promise but 
never fulfils that promise. What could have 
been a volume useful to people in trouble, specif- 
ic in suggestions for meeting the problems of 
everyday personal living on a religious level, 
outlining procedures for self-help or some of the 
criteria in deciding upon professional help, be- 
comes merely another book with a catchy title, 
too vague in content to be really helpful. What 
could have been a book useful to other counse- 
lors, rich in case material, crammed with the 
insights gained by the author in his experience 
in his church’s Personal Trouble Clinic, full of 
suggestions for other ministers in establishing 
such clinics of their own, is merely another vol- 
ume on some of the aspects of personal religious 
counseling to be added to the growing list of 
works on that subject which fail to meet the 
real need of the many partially trained counse- 
lors in the church. It is frustrating to read such 
a book. 

There is no question as to Dr. Werner’s own 
basic faith in human beings or as to his faith 
in the healing power of the Christian religion or 
as to his insights into the dynamic psychologies. 
But he has put into his volume little which 
clarifies the relationship between psychology 
and religion and the application of both for bet- 


ter and more effective living. 
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There is, first of all, little evidence of a con- 
sistent and sound concept of sin (or “malad- 
justment,” to use the overworked psychological 
term). At times the author suggests that sin be 
considered on the basis of the “‘wholeness” or 
unity of the personality. In his case materia, 
however, one gathers that sin always appears in 
specific forms, such as profanity, drinking, and 
attending movies on Sunday. Whatever else 
these may be, they are merely symptoms that 
all too often are considered the root evil. 

The author undoubtedly holds to a working 
concept of personal responsibilitv. However, he 
fails to make it clear, and the reader is left with 
the notion that some folk are to be held re- 
sponsible for their own difficulties while others 
are not, with no clear differentiation between 
them. As with many others writing and working 
in this field, the author shows that he is not 
familiar with the major forms of mental and so- 
cial illness and that he is led astray by the ap- 
parently bizarre manifestations found in them. 

Finally, the reader gets the impression that 
all the major and minor forms of maladjust- 
ment, personal and social, are curable through 
a blanket application of the Christian formula. 
This is not stated explicitly but is referred to in 
various places in a vague way as including 
prayer, church attendance, etc. The cold fact 
that many of the ills of the soul are incurable at 
certain stages of their development and that a 
differential diagnosis is necessary is overlooked. 

Undoubtedly, Dr. Werner has helped many 
people. Unquestionably, he has insight into the 
role that he plays in his relationship therapy. 
But this reader is left with a feeling that his 
book would have made a greater contribution 
had he used a few well-chosen cases written up 
in considerable detail, in which the specific 
therapeutic processes were discussed from the 
point of view, first, of psychology and, second, 
of the Christian religion. This field is wide open 
to a minister-writer with experience in counsel- 
ing. Dr. Werner’s book has fully met the needs 
neither of those who need counsel nor of the 
counselor, 

FREDERICK KUETHER, JR. 


University of Chicago 





RECENT BOOKS 


Burkuart, Roy A. The Church and the Returning 
Soldier. New York: Harper & Bros., 1945. 
xiii+204 pages. $2.00. 

This is a stimulating and suggestive book dealing 
with the problem of reintegrating the soldier into 
civilian life, from the standpoint of the church. The 
author is the pastor of a community church which 
has been active during the war and is ready for post- 
warreconstruction. Heisalsoan experienced counsel- 
or and has a fine spirit both in his personal approach 
and in his organization of a co-operating church. Dr. 
Burkhart faces one dualism well, that of soldier and 
civilian, and gives many good illustrations of ways to 
help returning men and women to find significant 
places again in community and national life. He 
does not do quite so well with the dualism of sacred 
and secular, for he is badly handicapped by the jar- 
gon of theology. He says that our nation is becoming 
more and more secular and godless and that a very 
small percentage of the people are really interested in 
the church. While he idealizes the church, his picture 
of the existing churches is depressing. He finds the 
Red Cross and the U.S.O. embodying the spirit of 
the church but fails to recognize that the church has 
a host of allies, if one ceases to think in mystical 
theological terms. While he hopes for a “reborn” and 
“revitalized’”’church, he has the theological problem 
that “God is bound to fill and take possession of a 
man as soon as God finds him ready,” and neither 
God nor man is ready to break the impasse. The 
book is another example of the failure to integrate 
modern world views and psychological understand- 
ings of life into the language and ideas of religious 
usage.—E. J. CHAVE. 


Fiscu, Soromon (ed.). Midrash Haggadol on the 
Pentateuch: Numbers; Edited for the First Time 
from Various Yemenite Manuscripts, with a Com- 
mentary and Introduction. Manchester, England: 
Manchester University Press, 1940. 325 pages. 


The Midrash Haggadol is a thirteenth-century 
work first known to the Western world through men- 
tion by Rabbi Jacob Saphir, who relates that he saw 
it in the house of the chief rabbi of Yemen, apparent- 
ly in Aden. Later (1878) a manuscript of the com- 
plete work was brought to Jerusalem and subse- 
quently given to the Staatsbibliothek in Berlin. 
Eventually, five other manuscripts found their way 
to Europe, and it is said that a few are in this coun- 
try also. In 1902 and 1913-21, Genesis and Exodus, 
chapters 1-20, were published. Nothing further was 
done, however, until the present publication, which 
is of Numbers, chapters 1-5. 
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Dr. Fisch’s editing is done with great care. His 
lengthy Introduction is notable for its demonstration 
that the author of the work was Rabbi Abraham, 
Son of Maimonides, who wrote it in Egypt. It was 
originally in Arabic; but, after being conveyed to 
Yemen, where the Jewish community cherished with 
special gratitude the memory of Maimonides, it was 
translated into Hebrew by David of Aden, apparent- 
ly in the fourteenth century. A high value of the 
work is its citation of a very wide range of Jewish lit- 
erature, one result of which is that it provides many 
valuable contributions to text criticism of the Tal- 
mud and other early literature. Dr. Fisch lists nu- 
merous passages in which the accepted text is diffi- 
cult or even unintelligible, but Midrash Haggadol 
gives a clear and evidently original reading. 

The body of the book (pp. 145-308) consists of 
the Hebrew text of the Midrash, into which the edi- 
tor has introduced identifications of biblical pas- 
sages cited by the author, also numerals correspond- 
ing with the verse divisions of the Massoretic text of 
Numbers. But his great contribution here consists of 
extensive exegetical notes, exceeding in bulk the 
original text. 

The work is an important contribution to rabbin- 
ics. It is to be hoped that publication of the remain- 
der of the manuscript will not be long delayed.— 
WitiiaM A. Irwin. 


LamsA, GEORGE M. New Testament Commentary 
from the Aramaic and the Ancient Eastern Cus- 
toms. Philadelphia: A. J. Holman Co., 1945. 
xvii+630 pages. $3.75. 

Advertised as a “companion volume to Gospel 
Light by the same author, this work comments 
upon passages selected from the remainder of the 
New Testament with particular attention to Eastern 
customs and what the author constantly refers to as 
the “Aramaic” or “Eastern” text. The latter, how- 
ever, usually coincides with the Peshitta Syriac. The 
book is more like a collection of daily devotional 
readings than a critical commentary. Its main value 
lies in the citation of modern Eastern customs and 
speech idioms, which might be assumed to have 
changed little since New Testament times. Other- 
wise, the data presented are trite, repetitious, and 
full of naive and inaccurate generalizations. The 
claim that “hundreds of obscure and ambiguous 
passages are illuminated” can be made only because 
the author insists on comparing his translation of 
the Syriac with the English of the King James ver- 
sion. This does, indeed, demonstrate the frequent 
inferiority of the A.V. text and the ambiguity of its 
obsolete English; but such a demonstration is super- 
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fluous for anyone who will take the trouble to read 
the English New Testament in a revised or modern 
speech translation.—ALLEN WIKGREN. 


MACLEOD, JOHN. Scottish Theology in Relation to 
Church History since the Reformation. Edinburgh: 
Publications Committee of the Free Church of 
Scotland, 1943. viii+331 pages. 

This volume, by the principal-emeritus of the 
Free Church College in Edinburgh, is little more 
than a running commentary on the thought of the 
chief characters of Scottish church history. Because 
of this fact, one who is not thoroughly familiar with 
the religious history of Scotland will find it some- 
what vague and confusing. 

The author writes “from the standpoint of one 
cordially attached to the faith and witness of the Re- 
formed Churches” and gives his testimony in behalf 
of “the undiluted witness of Scottish Reformed 
teaching.”’ Unfortunately, his story is of the progres- 
sive dilution, perversion, and eclipse of that teaching 
in Scotland. He looks forward to the day when there 
will be “a resurgence of Evangelical godliness” but 
he sees little prospect for such a development in the 
immediate future. The renewed emphasis in the neo- 
orthodox theologies on “a message of salvation by 
sovereign grace” offers little hope, for they have yet 
to repudiate the historical criticism of Scripture that 
“has wrought such havoc on the loyalty of Scotland 
to the Evangel.”—Wrnturop S. Hupson. 


MICKLEM, NATHANIEL. The Labyrinth: A Philosoph- 
ical Poem. London, New York, and Toronto: 
Oxford University Press, 1945. 43 pages. 4s. 


MERTON, THOMAS. Thirly Poems. (“The Poets of the 
Year.””) Norfolk, Conn.: New Directions, 1945. 
$1.00. 


Principal Micklem, of Mansfield College, Oxford, 
writes twenty-four poems in Spenserian stanzas that 
deal with the ultimate problems of reason and faith. 
His position is that of the philosophia perennis 
crowned by Scripture, but all confirmed by the con- 
science and the soul. The vocabulary and the man- 
ner go back to the older poets and long-disused archa- 
isms appear, but the poet is master of his materials 
and craft. One thinks of The Testament of Beauty, 
though Dr. Micklem is more orthodox in both versi- 
fication and theology than Robert Bridges. The 
texture of his stanzas is richly wrought and eloquent. 
To share his meditation is to renew the great themes 
of theology there where they arise in the soul and 
conscience: 


“Ah, Bonaventure, I have learnt of thee 
And holy Austin, that logician’s wit, 

Till that the soul be cleansed of dross, must be 
Untrusty guide; for faith must erst impart 
To mortal voyager for ocean chart 

The principles of wisdom. ... . 


Thomas Merton’s work is also, in large part, reli- 
gious in its themes. He is a Trappist monk in Our 
Lady of Gethsemani, Kentucky, still under thirty 
when the volume was prepared. A diversified educa- 
tion, both here and abroad, underlies the work. It is 
of special interest to see in him the combination of 
devout themes with a modern influence in verse. 
Micklem deals with traditional Christian themes and 
profits by the associations of Miltonic phrase and 
Spenserian style. Merton draws prestige from the 
symbolism and usage and vocabulary of the Roman 
church, but his versification is free, sometimes with 
a force and economy that suggests Hopkins, but of- 
ten with a fluency that betrays itself. The manners 
of the two poets suggest how difficult it is today to 
write religious poetry which would forego in con- 
siderable part the appeal to traditional style and 
imagery. Often, indeed, Merton’s work has a taut- 
ness and authenticity of figure and movement that 
show what poetry must have, whether or not it also 
depends on consecrated associations and whether or 
not it be religious poetry.—Amos N. WILDER. 


SEABURY, RutH ISABEL (ed.). Flight to Destiny. New 
York: Association Press, 1945. 124 pages. $1.25. 
This book gathers into small compass a biograph- 

ical sketch of Theodore Carswell (“Ted”) Hume, by 
his Congregational chief, Dr. Douglas Horton, and 
an interpretation by his colleague, Miss Ruth 
Seabury, of the significance for the younger genera- 
tion in the postwar world, of his life and premature 
death before he reached forty years. Born in India, 
reared in China, educated at Yale, the Sorbonne, 
Oxford, and Union, he already had a world horizon 
while he was a parish minister in Chicago and later 
in Claremont, California—long before he went to 
Europe in 1943 on behalf of the American Congrega- 
tional Christian churches, to help the World Council 
in relief and reconstruction among the churches of 
the Continent, in the spirit and faith of the ecumen- 
ical church. Flying on that errand in a Swedish 
neutral plane from London to Stockholm, he lost his 
life when the plane was attacked by an enemy flier 
and crashed off the Swedish coast. 

Vivid extracts in this book from his journals and 
letters in London just before the tragedy and from 
worship services for youth prepared in his American 
pastorates reveal the spirit of his service and the 
meaning of his self-sacrifice on behalf of the ecumen- 
ical hope and faith. To his friends who know the pur- 
poses of the Hume Memorial Foundation, estab- 
lished to provide for the education of his five young 
children, this book will also bea summons to an un- 
discharged responsibility, in his memory and sac- 
rificial spirit.—CHARLES W. GILKEY. 


STONEHOUSE, NED BERNARD. The Witness of Mat- 
thew and Mark to Christ. Philadelphia: Presby- 
terian Guardian, 1944. xvi+269 pages. $2.50. 
The thesis of this book is that the evangelists 

were not chroniclers or biographers of the life of 
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Jesus but that their purpose was to present Jesus as 
the Messiah and the Son of God. Even though the 
historical element is accurate and trustworthy as far 
as it goes, the authors did not intend to present a 
connected narrative of Jesus’ movements from 
place to place, nor did they attempt to preserve the 
chronological order in detail. Although Mark locates 
the ministry of Jesus in Galilee, he makes no at- 
tempt to “fix precisely the location of every separate 
incident that he relates” (p. 28). 

That the gospels are theological works has long 
been recognized, but the author makes a special 
point of this in order to refute “the Galilean hypoth- 
esis” as advanced by Lohmeyer and R. H. Lightfoot. 
This hypothesis supposes that Galilee was the scene 
of the revelation of Jesus, and Jerusalem the scene 
only of unbelief and death. Mark looks forward to a 
reunion of Jesus with his disciples in Galilee, and 
Matthew places the appearances of Jesus after the 
resurrection there. Matthew and Mark are thus 
witnesses to the historical fact that the church origi- 
nated in Galilee and that only later, when Jerusalem 
had become the center, some of the appearances of 
Jesus were located in Judea and Jerusalem. The au- 
thor seeks to refute this theory, on the one hand, by 
denying that the evangelists had any such interest 
in locality and, on the other hand, by showing that 
this contrast between Jerusalem and Galilee is not 
implied in either Matthew or Mark (pp. 41 ff.). 

The positive purpose of the book, however, as in- 
dicated in the title, is to set forth the witness of each 
evangelist to Christ. The author examines the begin- 
ning of the Gospel of Mark, the outline, the dis- 
closures of the Messiahship, and the ending. He 
finds that Mark’s chief purpose is to present Jesus as 
the Son of God whose appearance produces amaze- 
ment, fear, and awe on the part of the disciples and 
the people. The second half of the book deals with 
the Gospel of Matthew, and here again the selection 
and the arrangement of the materials indicate the 
purpose of the gospel as a witness to the Christ. 

The book is written from a conservative point of 
view, but the author is well aware of the critical 
problems involved in the study of the gospels. These 
problems are not discussed, since it is the purpose of 
the author to discover “what the witness of the gos- 
pels to Christ really is’ (p. vii). The value of the 
book lies in its emphasis that each gospel must be 
understood separately from the point of view of its 
witness to Christ and that the purpose of the evan- 
gelist must be clearly seen if the gospel is to be un- 
derstood. A second volume dealing in a similar way 
with the gospels of Luke and John is promised.— 
E. H. WAHLSTROM. 


SWEET, HERMAN J. Opening the Door for God: A 
Manual for Parents. Philadeiphia: Westminster 
Press, 1944. 153 pages. $1.00. 

This guide makes plain that the parent cannot 
pass on to the child a vital religion that he himself 


does not possess. Therefore it seeks to encourage the 
spiritual growth of the whole family—parents as 
well as children. This is not a profound book, and it 
is written in a style suitable for reading by the aver- 
age adult. It might well be recommended or lent 
to parents who, in a service of dedication or baptism, 
promise to bring up their child “in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.” There are many specific 
and practical suggestions here, but the approach is 
mainly to outline underlying principles. Above all, 
it emphasizes the fact that religion must be caught 
as well as taught. Dr. Sweet has had experience of 
four years as a schoolteacher and fourteen vears as 
a director of religious education. He is now on the 
staff of the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion.—Davip E. WITHERIDGE. 


THOMPSON, ERNEST TRICE. Changing Emphases in 
American Preaching. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1943. 222 pages. $2.00. 


In these five chapters, originally the Stone Lec- 
tures for 1943 at Princeton Seminary, Professor 
Thompson, of Union Theological Seminary at Rich- 
mond, reviews the life-stories of five outstanding 
American religious leaders of the nineteenth century 
and after: Bushnell, Beecher, Moody, Gladden, and 
Rauschenbusch. His emphasis throughout is on 
their own spiritual history, liberally iHustrated by 
quotations from their preaching and writing. The 
limitations of a single lecture make it inevitable that 
the religious development and characteristic convic- 
tions of each man come out much more vividly than 
do the complex backgrounds and influences which 
did so much to shape them, though the religious per- 
plexities though which the four liberal ministers 
groped their way out into the clear light of a posi- 
tive and dynamic Christian gospel appear plainly 
enough. 

The author’s thesis can best be stated in his own 
words: “It is the human story that I have tried to 
tell—the personal experience back of the Gospel 
which is proclaimed. As we follow the lives of these 
five men we see a little more clearly how preaching 
reflects its own age; how it stems from the preacher’s 
experience of felt need; how it corrects the inadequa- 
cies of former generations, only itself to become dis- 
torted and partial; how it emphasizes neglected 
truth at the expense of old truth that will in the end 
inevitably rise to new life.” 

Professor Thompson’s own frame of reference is 
that of a southern Presbyterian, conservative yet 
irenic and appreciative; more explicit about the 
limitations and blind spots of the liberal movement 
in American theology than about its positive and 
permanent contributions to Christian history; yet 
ecumenical in his inclusive and forward look and 
(especially in his chapters on Gladden and Rausch- 
enbusch) convinced that the social applications of 
religion are an essential part of our Christian heri- 
tage and task.— CHARLES W. GILKEY. 
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ToRBET, RoBERT G. A Social History of the Philadel- 
phia Baptist Association: 1707-1940. Philadel- 
phia: Westbrook Pub. Co., 1944. Baptist Book 
Store, 1701-3 Chestnut Street. 247 pages. $3.00. 
Social history is most difficult to portray. There 

isno consensus as to its rightful content. It may at- 

tempt to explain customs, institutions, and cultural 
behavior, or it may provide only a summary of ver- 
balized social problems. The history under review is 

a sketchy report on certain “issues” selected mainly 

from the minutes of the Philadelphia Baptist Asso- 

ciation and the Baptist Ministers’ Conference. These 
issues have been subjects for perennial debate in 
all the major denominations of America. They are 
the following: “religious liberty, education, slavery, 

Catholicism, the problem of immigrant minority 

groups, political corruption, social needs calling for 

reforms, the liquor problem and other moral issues, 

and war” (p. 8). The book has the appearance of a 

doctoral dissertation: abundantly documented, 

poorly printed, nine pages of classified Bibliography, 
and a short Index. 

The author has made two serviceable contribu- 
tions to the history of religion in America. In the 
first place, he has lifted from the documents several 
matters with which an old association of Baptist 
churches has been much concerned. Adequate com- 
parative studies of denominations must still await 
an accumulation of work of this sort. An examina- 
tion of the records of more individual churches would 
have added meaning to the association minutes. 

In the second place, this study carries a sugges- 
tion which might have been more boldly stated. It 
is this: The Baptist movement in America has come 
to its present social-consciousness with much hesita- 
tion and uncertainty. On this point the author de- 
scribes the Philadelphia Baptists as “conservatively 
liberal” (p. 217). He also notes a recent decline in 
the ‘prestige and influence” of the Philadelphia as- 
sociation (p. 232). Although he enumerates several 
reasons for the troubles, he seems to think the basic 
difficulty lies in two matters of Baptist polity: the 
separation of church and state and the autonomy of 
the local church. Such assumptions deserve much at- 
tention today.—Raymonp L. HIGHTOWER. 


TRUEBLOOD, D. Etton. The Predicament of Modern 
Man. New York: Harper & Bros., 1944. 105 
pages. $1.00. 


Dr. Trueblood finds “the sickness of civilization” 
to consist in the development of powerful or ingen- 
ious means without clear moral purposes to guide 
them; in the rejection of Christian principles in 
favor of a “power culture;” in the severance of ethical 


and humanitarian thought from its roots in religious 
realism; and in the attempt of religiously minded 
people to maintain a personal religion in separation 
from vital religious fellowship. The answer to this is 
found in a more consciously cultivated Christian 
outlook and commitment. This may involve a purge 
within the churches to save a righteous and vigorous 
remnant. 

Unfortunately, the author finds that “it is not 
within the scope of this book to engage in the ques- 
tion of what the precise nature of such a society 
must be,” but he believes it must include many of 
the finest spiritual minds who are not now in the 
churches. In any case it must be anchored in Chris- 
tianity. 

The book is clear, forceful, and penetrating. — 
Epwin E. AuBREY. 


Van Dusen, Henry P. They Found the Church 
There. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. 
xii+148 pages. $1.75. 

The subtitle of this book, “The Armed Forces 
Discover Christian Missions,” is a summary of the 
contents. When the Saturday Evening Post requested 
an article, Dr. Van Dusen suggested that it might 
take the form of a summary of estimates of the 
church by servicemen from their experiences abroad 
in line of duty. So mission boards were asked to pass 
on their materials, and these plus other sources of 
information (letters, clippings, press reports, etc.) ac- 
count for the book. 

In one respect the book is partial answer to Dr. 
Van Dusen’s earlier work, What IS the Church Do- 
ing? But it is even more than this; for, in addition to 
reporting what many servicemen have discovered in 
connection with the church, it accounts, also, for 
how the church came to be in New Guinea, in the 
Solomons, in Micronesia, and the Fiji Archipelago. 
And it is not only that our men have discovered the 
church in places where they did not know it existed 
but also that they are coming to some discernment of 
what modern missions are like. Where there were 
once headhunters and cannibals, there are now am- 
icable and industrious people, as many a survivor 
of ship or plane can testify. And this is because the 
church through the years has been quietly doing her 
job—and a hard one at that. The serviceman who 
has just recently discovered the church “‘over there”’ 
will return with some warmth in his heart for the 
church here; and we, through Dr. Van Dusen’s book, 
may have our souls strengthened and our faith in- 
vigorated because of the magnificent history of the 
accomplishments of the church universal.—MERVIN 
M. DEEMs. 
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ANDERSON, WiLut1AM K. (ed.). Making the Gospel 
Effective. Nashville, Tenn.: Committee on Min- 
isterial Training, Methodist Church, 1945. 221 
pages. The church and youth, the returning 
soldier, the underprivileged, labor, introduced 
by Sorokin on the cultural crisis. 

ARNOLD, W. R. The Chaplain Serves. Washington, 
D.C.: War Department, Army Service Forces, 
1944. 77 pages. This brief, well-illustrated report 
for 1943 begins with an interesting survey of the 
chaplaincy in the U.S. Army from the days of the 
American Revolution and tells of the methods of 
procurement, denominational distribution, chap- 
Jain schools, equipment for service, special func- 
tions, and varied types of service. 

CANNON, WILLIAM RaGspDALE. A Faith for These 
Times. Athens: University of Georgia Press, 
1944. X+93 pages. The author teaches church 
history at the Candler School of Theology. This 
book, in substance, consists of a series of six lec- 
tures delivered in brief, personal style to a group 
of ministers and laymen in Michigan in 1942 on 
the usual theological problems of man, revela- 
tion, God, sin, faith, and Christ. 

Douctass, H. Paut. The City Church in the War 
Emergency. New York: Friendship Press, 1945. 
24 pages. $0.25. 

ELBIn, Paut N. The Enrichment of Life: Ten Chapel 
Talks. New York: Association Press, 1945. 86 
pages. $1.50. 

EpsTEIn, Isipore. Bible Teachings in Our Time. 
London: Woburn House, 1945. 68 pages. 1s. 6d. 

Huszar, GEORGE B., DE (ed.). New Perspectives on 
Peace. (“Charles R. Walgreen Foundation Lec- 
tures.”) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1944. Viiit+261 pages. $5.00. A series of revised 
lectures, given during the winter of 1944, by 
eleven members of the University of Chicago 
faculty, which attack the problem of peace 
geographically, historically, ethnologically, eco- 
nomically, sociologically, legally, educationally, 
psychologically, philosophically, and religiously. 

KAHAN, RABBI AARON. Oaks and Acorns. New York: 
Bloch Publishing Co., 1945. 197 pages. $2.00. 
Addresses to youth and their elders based on 
Pentateuchal Portions. 

KJAER, JENS CuristIAN. History of the Church of 
Denmark: An Outline. Blair, Nebr.: Lutheran 
Publishing House, 1945. 127 pages. $1.00. A use- 
ful sketch for Sunday school or other use of a sub- 
ject on which there is little literature in English. 

LeuscHNER, A. E. Rambling Along through the 
Scriptures. Los Angeles: P.O. Box 2563, 1944, 
100 pages. $0.75, Basic truths gone over, for re- 
generate men. 

MacNEI11, H. L. Life at Its Best: A Vital Approach 
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16 pages. $o.10. 
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$2.00. 

Pico della Mirandola: Of Being and Unity. Tran 
lated from the Latin with an Introduction by 
V. H. Hamm. (“Medieval Philosophical Texts in 
Translation,” No. 3.) Milwaukee: Marquette 
University Press, 1943. 34 pages. 
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York: Friendship Press, 1945. 96 pages. Single 
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SMITH, WILBUR M. Therefore, Stand: A Plea for a 
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gelical Christianity. Boston: W. A. Wilde Co., 
1945. 614 pages. $3.00. The professor of English 
Bible at Moody Bible Institute defends the bibli- 
cal account of the Creation, the Resurrection, } 
and the Day of Judgment against modern unbe- 
lievers. 
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York: Harper & Bros., 1945. x+509 pages. 
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